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IS SUNDAY A COMMON HOLIDAY? 


By Proressor MARCUS DODS, D.D. 


Lord’s day? Is it merely a weekly 

blank without historical significance, a 

vacant space which every man may fill 
up as he pleases, or is it a day which has a 
special meaning and which ought to be 
observed in an appropriate manner? This 
is a question which at present individuals 
answer variously, and to which at all times, 
even in countries which in other respects 
hold a similar faith, widely contrasted answers 
have been given. 

If any one would satisfy his own mind 
and feel any confidence in his opinion 
regarding this day, he must go back through 
history to that point at which the first day of 
the week was specially marked out as distinct 
from the rest. When was it first set apart, 
and under what impression regarding its 
meaning was it thus set apart? If we can 
ascertain this, we shall be able more 
definitely and confidently to determine its 
nature. 

First, then, its history. 

Second, the character of its observance. 

Now, previous to the early part of the 
fourth century, the ruling powers in the 
Roman world were not Christian, and 
although there were many holidays or sacred 
festivals on which labour was suspended, the 
regular weekly rest was not possible. The 
Christians who formed the Church of the 
early centuries were, for the most part, of 
the lower orders ; and slaves who were in 
the service of heathen masters had no 
opportunity of resting one day in seven. 
Even during this period in which the State 
made no provision for the expression of 
Christian sentiment, there were indications 
that the first day of the week was held sacred 
by the followers of Jesus. A writer, in the 
middle of the second century, tells us that 
on the Sunday of each week Christians were 
accustomed to assemble and worship to- 
gether, listening to the reading of the gospels 
and praying. How they managed to do this 
is disclosed in a still earlier extant document, 
a letter in which a provincial governor in 


Asia Minor tells the Emperor Trajan that 
XXVII—31 
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the Christians affirmed that the whole of 
their guilt was, “ That they were accustomed 
to assemble together on a stated day, before 
it was light (i.e., before they could see to 
work), and to sing hymns to Christ as a God, 
and to bind themselves by a Sacramentum, 
not for any wicked purpose, but never to 
commit fraud, theft, or adultery, never to 
break their word, or to refuse when called 
upon to give up any trust ; after which it 
was their custom to separate.” There are 
other passages in early Christian writers 
which show that the “ Lord’s Day,” as it was 
regularly called, was a day of special sacred- 
ness, on which Christians were expectéd 
to manifest a joyful spirit, to put aside all 
anxiety, and “even,” as one writer says, “ to 
defer business ” (Tertull. de Orat. c. 23). 

But at length the imperial throne itself 
was christianised, and that observance 
of the day which had been difficult, inter- 
rupted, and partial was made regular and 
universal. In the year 321, while the 
Emperor Constantine was tending towards 
Christian belief and was already desirous 
to legislate favourably for his Christian sub- 
jects, he issued the following decree: ‘On 
the venerable day of the Sun [7.e., Sunday] 
let the magistrates and people residing in 
cities rest, and let all workshops be closed. 
In the country, however, persons engaged in 
the work of cultivation may freely and law- 
fully continue their pursuits : because it often 
happens that another day is not so suitable 
for grain-sowing or vine-planting; lest by 
neglecting the proper moment for such opera- 
tions the bounty of Heaven should be lost.” 
This edict issued by Constantine would take 
effect throughout the Roman world—virtually, 
wherever there were Christians. 

It is in this imperial edict we find the 
earliest express and definite institution of the 
first day of the week to be a weekly holiday. 

This day is not marked by nature with 
any distinguishing signs, as day is naturally 
distinguished from night, or as the equinox, 
or the shortest day of the year, is distin- 
guished, or as new moon and full moon are 
distinguished ; neither was this weekly cessa- 
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tion from labour the device of wise heathen 
legislators who out of compassion for their 
over-driven subjects appointed a day of re- 
pose. The actual origin of this weekly rest 
is in Constantine’s edict. And he appointed 
the first day of the week to be thus observed 
because already the Christians, wherever they 
could, observed this day by meeting for 
worship. In other words, the world owes 
this day not to nature, not to enlightened 
legislation or out of consideration for man’s 
physical well-being, but to a Christian senti- 
ment. It was because the Lord rose on the 
first day of the week and thus madg all 
things new that Christians from the first 
rejoiced in this day and week by week cele- 
brated the resurrection with all it meant and 
promised. Christ overcoming death and sin 
and appearing in a new and super-earthly 
life was to the Christian the root of all his 
hope, the embodiment of the heavenly life, 
the evidence of all that was essential to a 
life-giving faith. It was the rising again from 
the dead that altered men’s conceptions of 
God, the world, and Christ; it was the risen 
Christ that opened a new world, that made all 
things new. 

Of course I am not saying that the week 
is a Christian institution, and that to the 
Christian Church is due the division of the 
month into periods of seven days ; nor am 
I saying that the idea of a frequently recur- 
ring day of rest is a purely Christian idea ; 
but what I say is that the observance of this 
particular day, the first day of the week or 
day of the Sun as it was called in the Roman 
world, is due simply and solely to the Chris- 
tian celebration of the Lord’s resurrection. 
Had the week not already existed, that 
celebration might have been monthly or every 
ten days ; but as the week did exist, and as 
it was on its first day, according to Jewish 
reckoning, our Lord rose, this day became 
signalised for ever in the Christian mind. 
The early Christians did not cite the Fourth 
Commandment, nor did they go back upon 
any example, Jewish or Gentile, for the ob- 
servance of the day. The Jewish Christians 
retained their old Sabbath, but alongside 
of that they recognised the significance ot 
the first day. The Gentile Christians looked 
upon the Jewish Sabbath as abolished with 
the other Mosaic institutions. They did 
not base the regard they felt for the first 
day of the week on any past institution ; 
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their observance of the day had its root 
simply and solely in the resurrection of 
Christ. This is the history of the day, and 
to speak of it as if it were a common holiday 
suggested by the light of nature and common 
sense is to speak in defiance of the facts. 
It is a great fund of leisure bequeathed to 
us from the past for a definite purpose, 
and to alienate it from that destination is 
inadmissible and illegal. If in some remote 
and unfrequented place an explorer lights 
upon treasure which cannot be identified as 
belonging to any known owner, nor as 
destined for any stated purpose, he may 
naturally conclude he may do with it what 
he pleases. But if one proceeds to put to 
his.own eccentric uses and alienate from its 
original destination a fund of which the 
origin and purpose are known, he is con- 
sidered to be guilty of malpractice and mis- 
demeanour. A man cannot take the books 
of a public library and use them to light his 
fire. A fund which has been bequeathed 
to a municipality for educational purposes, it 
cannot use for the introduction of a better 
water supply or for electric lighting. It 
must initiate a new fund for such purposes. 
And if an individual or the public desires a 
day for mere amusement, it must create such 
a day, and not lay hands upon a day already 
created and owned by the Christian religion 
and destined to a special use. 

The second point to note is that it is the: 
origin of the day which determines the 
character of its observance. Every anni- 
versary or commemoration day takes its 
character from that which it celebrates. If 
the day is set apart in remembrance of a great 
military victory, it is appropriately observed 
by a review of troops. If it commemorates 
the Battle of the Nile or Trafalgar, a naval 
display is the suitable observance. Wherea 
Luther or a Wesley anniversary is held, 
religious services are arranged. A day 
which celebrates the resurrection of Christ 


cannot be kept as a common holiday, but ° 


must have a Christian character. Riotous 
amusements, worldly employments in which 
Christ is only indirectly referred to by being 
denied, are plainly incongruous with the 
meaning of the day. We have this day’s 
freedom from work because of the resurrec- 
tion, and the manner in which we observe it 
should reveal this. If a son promises to 
himself or to his mother that he will set 
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apart one day each year to visit her grave, 
he will certainly sacrifice his self-respect if 
after a few years he begins to make a 
common holiday of the anniversary. It is 
to him a sacred day dominated by one 
sentiment, and he finds he cannot put it to 
other uses, however excellent these are. His 
filial sentiment is a perfectly sufficient prac- 
tical guide. He is in the spirit of the day 
and needs no consideration nor advice as to 
the manner of spending it. 

So with the Lord’s day: it is a day of 
emancipation from the ordinary drudgery, a 
holiday, a day in which we need not toil to 
keep ourselves in life, but may live—but the 
origin of the day reminds us what ideal 
human life is, what man’s true rest is, and 
what sentiments should prevail and should 
be fostered by our observance- of the day. 
This then is the fundamental principle which 
must govern the observance of the Lord’s 
day. He only observes it well who is in 
sympathy with the Lord in His triumph over 
death and sin, and in His joy in bringing to 
men salvation, and in accomplishing their 
union to the Father. If this spirit be in a 
man he cannot misspend the day. He 
may do what he pleases, for that only will 
please him which harmonises with the spirit 
of the resurrection. He may read the books 
he pleases, he may walk abroad as he will, 
he may be left to choose his own way of 
observing the day. 

But although the Lord’s day may be most 
easily understood and best defended as a 
purely Christian institution, not directly 
leaning for support upon the Fourth Com- 
mandment, but springing from its own 
original and distinctive Christian root, yet 
unquestionably light is thrown upon it from 
the Jewish Sabbath and also from our Lord’s 
remarks upon that institution. Especially 
do we find in His words one grand principle 
which, although uttered in reference to the 
Jewish Sabbath, is also applicable to our 
Lord’s day. ‘The Sabbath,” He said, 
“‘was made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath.” This day is God’s gift to man, a 
kind of sacramental sign appointed by God 
to teach us the cardinal truth that we are 
His free men and not the drudges of the 
world, that He means us to use this world 
not merely as a workshop. He has so 
arranged things that six-sevenths of our 
time is enough to find for ourselves a liveli- 
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hood and do the world’s work. All the 
world overhead, and even where very hard 
toil is required to maintain life, this law 
holds good. This is a significant feature 
of our life in this world. It shows us as 
plainly as may be that merely to maintain 
ourselves in life is not everything. The 
tendency of some of the important factors in 
civilisation is to overdrive men, and induce 
the idea that material prosperity is every- 
thing. There are very many men who 
resent any interruption to their worldly 
business, who think the day lost on which 
they have not bettered their position or 
forwarded some material interest. The con- 
sequence is that their manhood in all its 
finer and more valuable features decays; 
they lose all higher tastes, they cannot read 
a thoughtful book, they are less and less 
interested in the deeper joys and sorrows 
of their kind. This tendency is rebuked by 
this day. Every seventh day says to us: 
You are not merely a money-making 
machine, you are not in this world merely 
to manufacture and to consume the good 
things of earth; you are a man, a child of 
God, and you are here to cultivate friend- 
ships, to give full development to the best 
that is in you, to know God and to become 
meet for the inheritance of the saints in 
light. 

This truth was explicitly taught when 
Israel came out of Egypt. To this over- 
driven race of slaves a weekly rest was a 
new sensation, and nothing could have been 
a more delightful or significant badge of 
their freedom than cessation from toil every 
seventh day. It was a new idea to them 
to have one day in seven all their own, a 
day in which they were loosed from toil and 
were provided for by Him who gave them 
the day. Nothing could more impressively 
have taught them the significance of the 
transition they had made from the whip of 
Pharaoh to the service of Jehovah. 

Being then a day appointed to promote 
the good of man, whatever best promotes 
human welfare best satisfies the spirit of the 
day. As given to Israel no rules were laid 
down for its observance save that which 
enjoined abstinence from work. Nothing 
was said of worship. But those who recog- 
nised the boon the day was intended to be 
cannot but have enjoyed their rest in frank 
fellowship with Him who gave it, and cannot 
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but have perceived that God meant them to 
recognise that they were His people, with 
higher interests than the mere daily grind for 
food and comforts. 

Now here we have a great law for our 
own guidance, and a great test of our cha- 
racter. We have one day in seven put at 
our disposal—ten years out of our seventy ; 
plainly, by our use of this day we manifest 
what our true tastes are and what our idea 
of manhood is. If we have any honest 
faith in our spiritual relationship with God, 
if we believe that we are not merely material 
but spiritual beings with interests in the 
unseen and eternal, then certainly this will 
appear in our manner of observing the 
Lord’s day. The fact is that more than 
ever in our time the religious observance of 
this day is necessary, for the business that 
occupies us on the other days is driven so 
hard as to use up almost the whole of our 
time and strength, and unless this day be 
devoted to our spiritual interests and the 
maintenance of our fellowship with God, 
these are. likely to be entirely neglected. 
Hence it is that men who recognise the 
supreme importance of keeping the higher 
part of their nature alive and healthy are 
very chary of engaging in any employments 
on Sunday which are likely seriously to 
divert their attention from the highest things. 
They shrink from reading even Shakespeare 
or Thackeray or Darwin, because they are 
dimly conscious that they cannot spend too 
much time on making up their spiritual 
leeway, and that what aids them in this is 
to be first attended to. It is not that there 
is in the best literature anything incongruous 
with the spirit of the day, but only that our 
spiritual life is so much neglected and so 
slow of growth that we prefer to read what 
has a direct bearing upon it. Our ordinary 
occupations are for the most part honour- 
able, useful, and capable of being done in 
a Christian spirit, but we discontinue them 
that we may have the requisite leisure to 
bring ourselves into direct touch with the 
source of all good. Thus bya man’s ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day he gives his 
own measure and betrays the estimate of 
himself that truly governs him. He who 
finds his all in this world and practically 
believes that he is mainly a material being, 
a lower animal, he whose interests are not 
spiritual will naturally use this day for 
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self-indulgence in some form, or. for the 
furtherance of his worldly interests. He 
who is really spiritually minded, who be- 
lieves himself to be something better than 
an animal, will welcome the opportunity it 
brings of caring for this higher side of his 
nature. 

If then we take with us these two prin- 
ciples, that we must be in the spirit of the 
day, and that this day is our opportunity for 
definitely caring for our higher nature, we 
have a sufficient guide for our own conduct. 
The time was with us, and still is on the 
Continent, when Sunday was the occasion for 
concerts, exhibitions, sports, and if we ask 
ourselves why we should be scandalised to 
see football matches or golf played on Sunday, 
we see that the reason is not that football or 
golf or any innocent and healthy amusement 
separates us from God, but only that there 
are other ways of spending a God-given 
leisure so much more essential to the well- 
being of the completely developed man that 
these ought to be attended to, and also that 
riotous or exciting amusements naturally 
tend to obliterate the distinctive character of 
the day and are scarcely congruous with its 
origin. 

But for those who are not in sympathy 
with Christ it is impossible to legislate. All 
that can be demanded of them is that they 
do nothing to disturb those who are in the 
spirit of the day. As in any celebration, of 
a royal marriage or anything else, it may be 
legitimately demanded of those who are not 
in sympathy that they do not obtrude their 
private sentiments on the public and do not 
disturb the celebration, so here any riotous 
amusement may reasonably be forbidden ; 
any form of amusement which makes it ob- 
vious to any sensible observer that the day is 
considered a mere common holiday. A man 
of just mind and clear perceptions will say to 
himself, I am not in sympathy with this 
Christian celebration, but I can spend the day 
in private in ways congenial to myself without 
obtruding my opinion on others and so dis- 
turbing them. 

The fact that there are so many among us 
out of sympathy with the spirit of the day 
prevents Christian people from engaging in 
occupations and amusements which other- 
wise they might consider appropriate; and 
this not through fear of being misunderstood, 
but because they cannot freely partake in 
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amusements along with those whose spirit is 
alienated from their own. Were society en- 
tirely and warmly Christian, much greater 
latitude in the observance of Sunday would 
be the result. The spirit being right and 
uniform, outward expressions of it would be 
less heeded. 

And even as regards public opinion and 
legislation, apart from the regulation of the 
individual life, it seems to me that as soon 
as you give up the religious sanction of the 
day, you have no feasible reason and sure 
ground for retaining even the rest of the 
Sunday. There can be no objection to the 
opening of public gardens, museums, and 
libraries, if this does not entail much labour 
on any considerable number of persons. But 
although a visit to a museum may tide over 
a rainy Sunday, it is not to be expected that 
many persons will resort Sunday after Sunday 
toa museum. To a large proportion of our 
people a museum is as dreary as a church is 
to others, and is, in fact,a byeword for all 
that is flat and insipid. And this very mild 
and moderate relief from the dulness of Sun- 
day will not long be appreciated as sufficient. 
If museums and libraries are opened to meet 
certain tastes, why should not theatres and 
music saloons and other places of amuse- 
ment be opened for those who prefer 
them ? 

And if this first step of providing an amus- 
ing Sunday be taken, the second will not long 
be delayed of abolishing the rest altogether ; 
for many people would prefer to go on with 
their work rather than indulge in any of these 
relaxations. There are many persons whose 
work is so congenial or so light, or whose 
physical vigour is so abundant, that they feel 
no need of resting. The artist will take a 
few hours in his studio; the literary man 
will add a few pages to what he has in hand; 
the farmer will ride round his fields and have 
a look at his cattle, or make a bargain over 
the hedge, and I cannot see on what grounds 
any one can object if Sunday is a common 
holiday. To the man who argues that Sun- 
day must be preserved as a holiday, just as 
certain other days of the year are now pre- 
served as holidays by public regulation, would 
not those who preferred working on Sunday 
be quite justified in saying: How can you 
object to our doing what we find to be con- 
genial and a pleasant stimulus to the mind? 
Is not that precise'y what yor siz we sugit 
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to do? If it is elevating to look at pictures, 
is it not more so to paint them? And if my 
ploughman or gardener or my clerk prefers 
working on Sunday, if he says, as in some 
cases he can justly say, that his work is really 
so light that he is ashamed to rest every 
seventh day, and that he is so interested in 
his work that any interruption only frets his 
temper and puts him out of sorts, I do not 
see my way to hinder him, and I cannot 
imagine why you, of all men, should object 
to his pleasing himself and furthering the 
cause of humanity by a little congenial labour 
on the Lord’s day. 

In a word, what principle is urged in 
behalf of abstention from work but not from 


amusement on the Lord’s day? You say, 
we must not make Sunday a common 
working-day; but why? Do you say, 


Commonsense and nature bid me rest? I 
deny it. Nature bids me rest every night. 
She bids me, by making me sleepy and by 
drawing the curtain of night around me; 
but so far as one’s own experience goes, 
nature does not tell me to rest every seventh 
day. No doubt it is a pleasant relief to 
have fifty-two holidays in the year, but if I 
prefer taking these fifty-two days consecu- 
tively as one long holiday and working 
consecutively through the remainder of the 
year, what have you to say to the contrary ? 
You may quote to me the experience of 
such nations as the French, that tried to 
abolish the seventh day’s rest, but I reply 
that many nations at this present time are 
living without a seventh day’s rest, and so 
far as nature has taught me, what she has 
taught me is, never to put out more energy 
on any day’s work than I can repair by the 
night’s rest, and then I shall need no seventh 
day for repose. 

Sunday, then, is a great opportunity that 
is given us for cultivating elements in our 
character which if not so cultivated do 
practically get stunted in the mechanical 
routine and thoughtless urgency of business. 
It is an opportunity of which every wise 
man will avail himself for enjoying the com- 
munion of saints, not only to that limited 
extent which is possible to us in church, 
but in that supreme and elevating degree 
which is possible to all who will read the 
inspiring thoughts of those who have lived 
nearest to God in all ages, and in the 
fellowship of whose strivings after knowledge 
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and holiness we are ourselves purified and 
strengthened. It is an opportunity given 
to us for ministering by personal attention 
to the sorrowful, the wretched, the diseased, 
the destitute, the ignorant—a day which our 
Lord reminds us might be well spent in 
active benevolence and in an attempt to 
carry some share of our manifold comforts 
and advantages to some one or two who 
need them more. One day’s leisure in 
seven; seven weeks out of every year, 
should surely leave behind some very visible 
traces of our willingness to be helpful in 
this world, where there is such room for 
wise and honest helpfulness. To spend 
such a day in formal attendance at church, 
in yawning idleness that has not energy 
enough to think that God cannot possibly 
prefer ‘hat to honest hard work ; to spend it 
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in gossiping levity, in a vacant weariness that 
hails dinner as the great event and real 
relish of the day—is a scandal to our common 
humanity. 

Do not let these precious hours slip 
through your hands without your draining 
them of their possibilities of imparting 
renewed freshness and strength to your 
spirit. Seclude yourself for some time with 
God; make a duty of seriously considering 
your ways, your habits, your disposition. 
Let your mind rest on the great gospel facts, 
the life, the love, the death, the resurrection 
of Christ. Seek your Lord’s presence and 
address Him with the words your own 
thoughts of Him suggest, and you will learn 
how reasonable and fruitful an appointment 
it is that from all your ordinary works you 
should rest every seventh day. 





SAINT WOOLOS 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


HE story of St. Woolos is one of 
the most extraordinary in British 
hagiology, and it is peculiarly in- 
teresting from the fact that we have 

his history from two sides, and it enables us 
to see how that monastic biographers in the 
Middle Ages deliberately altered or omitted 
incidents in the lives of the heroes whose 
stories they professed to write, when these 
incidents did not agree with what com- 
mended itself to their ideas. A very much 
more recent hagiographer, Alban Butler, did 
the same. 

It is perhaps only of late years that we 
have come to see that truth in history, 
honestly told, conveys a better lesson than 
history manipulated to serve for edification. 
Falsehood is never to be justified, and a 
pious fraud is only the more to be condemned 
because “ pious.” 

Some fifty years ago one of our greatest 
and most eminent geologists destroyed evi- 
dences produced before him that told of the 
antiquity of man in the Quaternary period 
because he supposed that it militated against 
the received opinion, based on the first 


chapter of Genesis, relative to the age of the 
creation of man. 

In all matters scientific we have learned 
now to be frankly honest, and it would have 
been well had biographers and historians in 
the past related what they knew had taken 
place, rather than what they desired future 
generations to believe had occurred. 

In the case of St. Woolos we have, 
happily, two records, one representing the 
saint in a true light, the other in one wholly 
artificial and misleading. Neither is, indeed, 
of a date near that at which St. Woolos 
lived, but both are founded on traditional 
ballads or recitations of bards embedded in 
the history of the country. That substan- 
tially the least favourable story is true, and 
that both rest on a sound historical basis, can 
hardly be disputed. 

The county of Monmouth and a portion, 
at least, of that of Glamorgan, formed in the 
sixth century the kingdom of Gwent. The 


term Gwent was not restricted to this dis- 
trict ; it signified open country, downs; and, 
before the Saxon invasion, Winchester was 
the capital of another Gwent, as also was 
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A LOOK UPON WENTLOOG FROM PILMAUR 


Venta of the Iceni, now Caistor St. Edmunds, 
the chief place of that British people which 


‘occupied the sandy wolds then covering 


Norfolk and Suffolk with heather. 

The kingdom of Gwent north of the 
Severn estuary ran back to the Brecknock- 
shire mountains, and comprised two im- 
portant towns of Roman foundation, Caerleon 
and Caerwent. 

The former is on the Usk, and at the 
time when St. Woolos lived had not been 
sacked and burnt, and had the temples, 
amphitheatre, and baths of the Roman city, 
if not intact, yet not absolutely in ruins. 
But it had something more: at a loop of 
the land round which the tidal river rolls 
was the church of St. Julius, and higher up 
the river that of St. Aaron, two martyrs in the 
Diocletian persecution. They were martyria, 
nothing more: rudely constructed shrines 
marking the site where those soldiers of the 
Cross had shed their blood for Christ. 
Within the old city, to the best of our 
knowledge, there was no place of worship 
for Christians. Ata later period the son of 
St. Woolos founded one outside its walls, 
and to this day on the rate paper stuck up 
in the porch of the church of Caerleon we 
read of the parish as Llangadoc juxta Caer- 
leon, that is to say, St. Cadoc’s foundation, 
hard by the old walled town. In the sixth 
century, in fact ever since the Roman occu- 
pation, the Britons had been divided into 
two parties, that which was Romanised and 
lived in the town, and that which occupied 
the country and had not adopted foreign 


fashions. These latter had neither acquired 
the organisation of the Roman military sys- 
tem nor the art of construction. They lived 
in wooden dwellings of wattle and dab, not 
by any means uncomfortable, not necessarily 
small. The kings and chiefs had their halls, 
that would hold a large number of revellers, 
constructed of the same material; but they 
had each their caer, or fortress, usually on 
a hill-top, protected by lines of bank and 
moats, usually oval, and further defended 
by palisades. ‘The royal hall was the Lis, 
and though usually within the camp was not 
always so. 

When a hostile raider entered the land, 
then the inhabitants removed all their valu- 
ables to the caer, and left their hovels to be 
destroyed, wherever situated. They were 
readily reconstructed when the enemy had 
withdrawn. 

Above Caerleon on a hill stands such a 
camp, and it was there probably that St. 
Woolos lived. But we are anticipating. 

The kingdom of Gwent was divided into 
two great portions by a forest, that lay as a 
green belt across the land from Usk to St. 
Briavel. The higher country was known as 
Gwent above the Wood, and the lower as 
Gwent below the Wood. 

The Severn had deposited, or the tide in 
the Severn had caused to be deposited, a 
vast bed of alluvial matter, below the old 
natural coast-line, and this had been pro- 
tected and reclaimed by the Roman legion 
stationed at Caerleon. ‘The soldiers had 
constructed vast embankments, thus creating 
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what are now called the Wentloog and 
Caldecot levels. 

At the close of the fifth century there 
lived a king of this entire region of Gwent, 
named Glywys. On his death his realm was 
divided among his sons according to the 
law of gavelkind that prevailed among the 
Britons, a law which fatally broke them up 
and incapacitated them from combining 
against the Saxons first and much later 
against the Normans. 

The king had, according to one account, 
ten sons: one, Petrock, declined to share, 
and he went as a missionary into Cornwall, 
but the rest divided the inheritance between 
them. The principality must have been 
extensive, for one obtained the district of 
Kidwelly in Carmarthenshire. The eldest, 
Woolos, or as he is called in Welsh, 
Gwynllyw, obtained the fertile portion below 
the Wood, about the mouth of the Usk, 
called Wentloog, that is to say, the Marsh- 
land of Gwent ; and the brothers owed him 
a loose allegiance so long as it suited their 
interest. 

The hagiographer says of him as a youth, 
“A child, he flourished as a blossom, and 
when a young man, as a large flower in a 


flower garden, the flowers flourished, 
the laws increased as fruit from 
flower; his youthful years were 
spent in regal warfare.” And when 
he became king, he thus describes 
his government: “ All the inhabit- 
ants were obedient to the laws, no 
one dared then to injure another. 
Peace was confirmed, there were no 
contentions at any time ; he was a 
pacific king, and a liberal governor 
in his court.” 

Now for the reverse of the 
picture from the life of St. Tathan. 
In this we learn that King Woolos 
stole the poor hermit’s cow, or 
rather his men did it with his con- 
nivance, “for the king was as yet 
wicked,” and when Tathan ventured 
to come to court to complain, then 
Woolos thought he would play a 
low practical joke upon him. He 
ordered a large cauldron full of 
boiling water to be placed on the 
floor, and then to be covered with 
bulrushes, and a cloth thrown over 
all. When the poor old man came 
into the hall, King Woolos graciously invited 
him to take a seat, and pointed to the 
extemporised sofa. But the saint was suspi- 
cious, and though he pretended to seat 
himself thereon, he did not lean his whole 
weight on the rushes, and the king was foiled 
in his attempt to souse him in scalding water. 
Fielding describes a very similar practical 
joke played by fox hunters on Parson 
Adams. 


Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief, 
Taffy came to my house and stole a round of beef. 


We may almost suppose that Tathan or 
Tathai composed this jingle in the bitterness 
of his soul over the loss of his cow and the 
scurvy trick played on him. 

Indeed, the practical jokes and robbery 
were particularly base, for Tathan was a 
stranger from Armorica, who had settled 
where now stands the church of Llandathan 
in Glamorganshire, so that this act was a 
violation of the rights of hospitality. 

The author of the life of St. Cadoc, son 
of St. Woolos, confirms this account of the 
king in his unregenerate days. He tells 
what is apparently the same story, and says : 
“One night Gwynllyw’s (Woolos’s) thieves 
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came to a town for the purpose of commit- 
ting a robbery, which thieves the aforesaid 
king loved and instigated to robbery.” 

Woolos now bethought himself of getting 
a wife. His biographer says: “ By the 
general advice of the inhabitants he sent 
ambassadors to Brychan, King of Brecknock, 
for he had heard of the gentleness and 
beauty of his daughter Gladys. She, having 
been requested as a bride, was accordingly 
granted to him to be his own by legal 
nuptials.” 

But we get the true story from the “ Life 
of St. Cadoc.” There we are frankly in- 
formed that Woolos eloped with Gladys. 
He did, indeed, ask for her hand, but when 
King Brychan contemptuously refused him, 
then Woolos “raging with great anger, 
armed as many as three hundred slaves, 
resolved to carry her off by force.” He suc- 
ceeded in reaching Talgarth unmolested, 
and there caught the damsel as she was 
outside the caer with her sisters. He 
mounted her behind him and galloped 
away. 

Brychan heard of the rape, and went in 
pursuit with a body hastily drawn together. 
The King of Brecknock caught up the party 
at Rhiw Carn on the very borders, and a 
fierce conflict ensued in which many 
fell. It might have gone ill with 
Woolos had not King Arthur chanced 
to be near and come to his assist- 
ance. 

Woolos carried Gladys off to his 
fortress, which was probably near 
Caerleon. “It was situated on a 
height, surrounded with woods, and 
adorned with a promontory, a diffi- 
cult place on account of its elevated 
situation.” 

There he lived with her for many 
years, sending his “thieves” about 
to pillage; and there his first child 
Cadoc was born, and was de- 
livered over to St. Tathai, whose 
cow Woolos had stolen, to be bap- 
tized, and afterwards to be educated. 
In the life of St. Cadoc we are 
gravely informed that at the baptism 
the spring flowed with metheglin. 
This is an euphemism for saying that 
the court kept the christening with a 
carousal, at which mead flowed freely 
as water. 
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Woolos had delivered his son Cadoc 
to be educated by Tathan, who had 
studied in the Irish schools and was 
learned in all the branches of knowledge 
there taught. 

A pretty legend of the childhood of Cadoc 
is a poetic rendering of what is probably a 
remarkable fact. One day, so runs the tale, 
Tathan’s fire had gone out and he sent the 
boy Cadoc to the blacksmith’s for some red- 
hot charcoal. The man refused to give it 
unless Cadoc conveyed it in his lap. The 
boy at once unfolded his mantle and received 
the glowing coals, and thus carried them to 
his master. Afterwards, we are informed, 
he hid the coals under ground, and those 
who needed fire had to dig there for them, 
till after some of the raids in which the 
country was ravaged, the secret was lost 
where the fire was buried. I think that 
either the Latin writer misread his Welsh 
original, or else that a fable had grown up 
upon a foundation of fact. If we substitute 
fuel for fire, we are led to suspect that Cadoc 
was the first to discover the use of coal, and 
that he taught the people of Glamorgan to 
dig for their fuel. 

In after times, when the earth had fallen 
in over the exposed seam, and its position 
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was forgotten, the remembrance of the fact 
would linger and take a fantastic form. 

We hear nothing more of the acts of 
Woolos till his son Cadoc had grown to 
man’s estate, had embraced the religious or 
monastic life, become a master and educator 
of saints at Llancarvan, when the king, grown 
old and weary of a wild and disorderly life, 
suddenly resolved to amend his ways. 

According to the legend, this was partly 
due toa dream. One night he thought he 
heard a voice ringing through the darkness, 
that bade him retire from his hall, and seek 
out a spot where he would find a white ox 
with a black mark on its brow between the 
horns, and there settle for the remainder of 
his days. 

Accordingly he went forth next day, and 
coming to a height that overlooked the 
marshes often flooded by the Usk, saw there 
a wild ox white and with a black mark. He 
immediately resolved to settle there, and 
Gladys was rejoiced at his purpose and 
accompanied him. The spot he selected 
was one commanding a glorious view over 
the vast’ alluvial plain of Wentloog, then 
doubtless spangled with pools, tufted with 
willows, and with the broad Severn gleaming 
in the distance. Woolos at once threw up 
a mound and an earthwork within which to 
build his house, and hard by he made 
another mound, to serve as his sepulchre 
when called to die, and near this he built a 
church “with boards and rods,” that is to 
say, of wood posts, partly planked and partly 
wattled. Here the two old folk lived and 
prayed, and as the Celtic saints were very 
particular about cleanliness, they went to- 
gether very often to the Usk when the tide 
was in and bathed. “They did not more 
seldom wash themselves in the frosty season 
of winter than in the heat of summer; they 
rose from their beds in the middle of the 
night, and after a bath returned, put on their 
clothes, and visited the church, praying and 
kneeling before the altars until it was day. 
Thus they led an eremitical life, enjoying 
the fruit of their own toil, and taking nothing 
that belonged to another.” 

A portion of Newport now built over is 
still called Pill-Gwenlly, #.e., The Pool of 
Gwynllyw. 

Here the old people were occasionally 
visited by St. Dubricius, who encouraged 
them in their course of life. But Cadoc, 
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their son, also came to see them after he 
had been in Ireland, and he did not quite 
relish the simplicity of the old couple tub- 
bing together. He remonstrated, and ex- 
horted them if they would be perfect to 
separate entirely—at least so the monastic 
biographer puts it; but what he apparently 
desired was that his mother should place 
herself at the head of a school for girls or 
a community of pious women. It was 
obviously advisable that this should not be 
in the caer of Woolos, who had a number 
of young men about him. 

So Cadoc sought out a suitable spot near 
the River Ebbw, within an easy walk for an 
old person, and there, on a rock above the 
river near a copious spring, she settled and 
spent the rest of her days, and there, when 
she died, she was buried. 

Whether she died first or after her 
husband we are not told. He was attended 
in his last illness by his son Cadoc and by 
his friend St. Dubricius. ‘To Cadoc he had 
made over a bit of land close to Caerleon, 
and there his son had built and dedicated a 
church that still bears his name. 

Woolos was buried in the mound by his 
wooden church. 

The biographer gives us his authority for 
the life, an authority he sadly tampered with. 
It was the composition of “A British Bard 
versifying in the British language, composing 
verses respecting his nation, and writing 
laudable things, in the British tongue, re- 
specting the life of the most holy Gwynllyw.” 
He further tells us that this work was left 
incomplete. 

The exact site of the habitation of St. 
Woolos can be determined. It is a mound 
with earthworks not far from the church, where 
the tunnel for the Great Western Railway is 
bored through the hill. When the tunnel 
was made the refuse was thrown round it, 
levelling the whole, but an erection of large 
blocks was placed on the mound or tump to 
mark it. 

The church is of great interest. It con- 
sists of a western tower, with a statue, minus 
the head, of the king-saint under a canopy, 
dressed in armour. But the church proper 
is separated from the tower by a much ruder 
structure, through which the nave is entered 
by a splendid Norman doorway, the pillars 
of which have been taken from the ruins of 
Caerleon. 
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This very odd ar- 
rangement resembles that 
which existed at Glaston- 
bury. There the earliest 
wood-and-wattle church 
was preserved, cased in 
later days in lead, and the 
stately Norman church 
was added beyond it. So 
here, almost certainly, the 
intervening chapel repre- 
sents the old rude timber 
structure of Woolos. 
When the noble Norman 
church was erected, his 
humble wattled oratory 
was respected. In 
time this became so decayed that it was 
replaced by a structure of stone, but on the 
same site. This reconstruction took place 
in the First Pointed period. The tumulus 
thrown up by Woolos for his tomb has dis- 
appeared. Mr. Lawes some few years ago 
examined a barrow in South Wales and 
found it crowded with interments, and also 
discovered unmistakable evidence that these 
were Christian interments. Indeed, we 
know that the son of Woolos did this very 
thing—cast up a huge mound to serve as a 
burial-place for his monks. 

And now as to Gladys. Can we discover 
where she settled? In an interesting commu- 
nication to the “ Archzologia Cambriensis” in 
1885 the late Mr. C. O. S. Morgan said: “On 
the banks of the river above Ebbw Bridge is a 
cliff, on the top of which is a small spot of 
ground, adjoining Tredegar Park walls, of 
less than half an acre, on which there is a 
very old cottage. This small dilapidated 
spot of ground has always belonged to the 
Church of St. Woolos, and was a part of 
the glebe land; and when the glebe lands 
were sold a few years ago, it was purchased 
by Lord Tredegar. A short distance off, in 
the park, there issued from the bank a re- 
markably beautiful spring of very cold water, 
over which a bathhouse was erected in 

1719, and it was always called ‘The Lady’s 
Well.’” Mr. Morgan conjectures that Lady’s 
Well is a corruption of Gladys’ Well; and 
that the explanation of this piece of land 
having belonged from time immemorial to 
the Church of St. Woolos is that it was the 
site of the hermitage of the mother of St. 
Cadoc. There was probably a chapel on 
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the rock where now stands the cottage, as 
the place is still called “The Chapel,” and 
this was the oratory of Gladys. It contains 
a stone spiral staircase. 

By all accounts the wife of Woolos was a 
thoroughly good woman, with a soul that 
turned to holy things, and she was ever 
ready to second his impulses towards a 
better life. 

Recently Lord Tredegar has discovered 
in the park hard by a tumulus which there 
is reason to believe is the burial-place of 
Gladys. Let us hope that no impertinent 
curiosity will lead to the disturbance of her 
bones. 

Woolos and his wife had several children, 
and all are numbered with the saints: St. 
Cadoc, Abbot of Llancarvan; St. Cynfyw, 
monk in Brecknockshire ; St. Glywys, who 
went by the name of “The Cornishman,” 
probably because he resided with his 
uncle, St. Petrock, at Bodmin; he was 
the founder of a church in Cornwall, 
Gluvias, and his son Gwodlleu of another ; 
a daughter named Maches was murdered, 
and is regarded as a martyr. St. Beuno, the 
founder of a college at Clynnog, and who 
died about 616, was a grandson. 

Petrock, said to have been the brother 
of St. Woolos, but perhaps a cousin, was 
undoubtedly a man of an apostolic spirit 
and of pure character, who left an mdelible 
mark in Cornwall: no fewer than twelve 
ancient churches in Devon and Cornwall 
owe their foundation to him or are associ- 
ated with the name of Petrock. 

The town of Newport, busy, flourishing, 
has grown up the hill of old Woolos and 
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has spread around his church, and new 
houses springing up cut off the glorious 
panorama on which the old ex-king gazed 
daily. But from his day to this—some 1640 
years—the voice of prayer and the song of 


praise have risen on the very site where 
Woolos and Gladys after their tubbing knelt 
and prayed till the sun appeared in the 
east, and the Severn flashed fire in its 
rising beams. 





THE RING-FENCE 


On, happy garden trees, 

By dim degrees 

Your subtle branches, muffling me about, 
Shut all my neighbours out! 


Not that I love them less, but they 
Being fenced away, 
’Tis sweet to feel in oh! how small a round 
May peace and joy abound. 
Vipa Briss. 





AN UNEXPECTED DEVELOPMENT 


By MAGGIE SWAN 


OT until he had reached his forty- 
fifth year did David Arnot truly 
begin to live his own life. Before 
that time he had viewed the world 

philosophically across the counter of his 
thriving little shop in St. Cove, and, conscious 
that his household affairs were safe in the 
hands of his prudent servant, Jean Moir, had 
no desire to make any change in his lot. 

But change came to him  unsought, 
through the death of his only brother, his 
elder by several years, who early in life had 
emigrated to America. 

Though eminently successful, John Arnot 
had never sought to return to his own 
country, neither had he made any new ties 
for himself in the land of his adoption. He 
died wifeless and childless, leaving behind 
him considerable wealth, all of which, with 
the exception of a few small legacies, was 
willed to his brother David. There were 
some difficulties connected with the winding 
up of his business affairs which David con- 
cluded required his own personal supervision, 
so, leaving his shop in the hands of a faithful 
assistant, he took a trip across the Atlantic. 
His going caused a great stir in the place, 
and various and amusing were the specu- 
lations indulged in over his prospective 








home-coming. But the liveliest expectations 
were found to have fallen far short of the 
reality, when six weeks later David Arnot 
returned from America, bringing with him a 
new-made bride, whose grandeur completely 
surpassed anything ever seen in St. Cove 
before. 

‘‘Seeven muckle trunks, as I’m a livin’ 
woman, ilka ane filled wi’ brawer duds than 
anither,” Jean Moir was wont to say when 
she told afterwards the story of her mistress’s 
home-coming. “ ‘ Preserve us a’, mem!’ says 
I, ‘the hoose will no haud the half o’ them,’ 
an’ I was vexed as soon as the words were 
ower my lips. Puir thing! it was easy to 
see frae the white set look on her face that 
Dauvitt Arnot hadna gien her to understand 
what kin’ o’ hoose he was bringin’ her till. 
Wha ever she is, she’s a leddy, accustomed 
to a gey different style o’ livin’ frae oor humble 
way here.” 

It was true what Jean Moir had divined. 
David Arnot’s wife was a lady, an American, 
of independent means, and she had married 
him knowing that he was heir to all his 
brother’s wealth, and therefore in a position 
to keep her in greater style even than she 
had been accustomed to in the past. What 
her attraction had been in his eyes it is hard 
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to tell, but love, seemingly, had had little to 
do with the marriage on either side. The 
likeliest explanation of David’s part in it was 
that consequent upon the superior position 
which he occupied while in America, he had 
been brought into close contact with a lady 
who differed so materially from the homely 
women he had been accustomed to in St. 
Cove, that his interest was aroused, and, 
shaken out of his ordinary way of living, and 
unsteadied a little by his sudden good for- 
tune, he had rushed rashly into matrimony. 

The shop in St. Cove had belonged to the 
Arnot family for generations, and David had 
lived forty-five years in the flat above it, 
blissfully unconscious of its various short- 
comings till his wife opened his eyes to 
them. It was the corner house in the street 
facing the harbour, and had a magnificent 
sea view both east and west, but the rooms 
were small and the furnishings old and 
threadbare. 

These defects, however, Mrs. Arnot could 
have forgiven, but her whole soul rose in 
proud revolt at the idea of passing the 
remainder of her life in a flat above a shop. 
Thus she never rested till David promised 
to build a new house, outside of the town, 
which was to be made ready for occupation 
with the utmost promptitude. Meanwhile 
her grand gowns lay unfolded in the trunks, 
for the only society in which she could have 
worn them practically ignored her existence. 

In small places, such as St. Cove, class 
distinction is very keen, and the great gulf 
fixed between professionalism and trade 
seldom bridged over. The only recognition 
which Mrs. Arnot received from the doctor’s 
wife was a stiff little bow as they passed each 
other in the street, and when Mrs. Lawyer 
Steele happened to see her in church of a 
Sunday, her usual reflection was “ Poor 
thing! such a dress for a shopkeceper’s wife. 
She looks quite a lady too, but one must 
draw the line somewhere—if not for one’s 
own sake, for the sake of one’s family.” 
Then with an air of satisfied pride, she 
turned and surveyed her row of budding 
daughters, till she was quite sure that Mrs. 
Arnot had passed into the pew behind. 

Treatment exactly similar to this which 
she received at the hands of these leaders 
of society did Mrs. Arnot accord to the 
humble folk among whom she dwelt. When 
she walked abroad she never by any chance 
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exchanged a word of greeting with them, 
and seemed guarded even in letting her 
eyes light on them. No power on earth 
would have induced her to enter her hus- 
band’s shop. It was a hated place and she 
did her utmost to persuade him to retire 
from it; but on this point David would not 
hear of change. Without the occupation 
and interest of his shop life would have 
been unendurable to him, so he laughed at 
her pride, but spared her feelings to a 
certain extent by laying aside his white 
apron on every occasion before appearing 
in her presence. 

So for the space of one year she went 
to and fro in St. Cove, a bitter, disappointed 
woman, as much a stranger as she had been 
on the first day of her arrival, and when, 
after the birth of her little daughter, she 
succumbed to a slight illness, which she 
might have thrown off easily enough had 
she had any desire to do so, her death 
seemed only a natural ending to her un- 
happy life. 

The house which she had set David to 
build, and which had absorbed her interest 
entirely during the last months of her life, 
was now almost completed, but David, 
having less desire than ever to change his 
abode, sold it to the heritors of the parish 
for a manse, the old manse being in a 
condition entirely beyond repair. 

The child lived, and as David Arnot 
watched it lying helplessly on the nurse’s 
knee, he recalled the last words his dying 
wife had spoken : 

“If the child is spared, David, you will 
see to it that she has every advantage which 
money can procure. There is no need to 
stint her in anything, for your fortune as 
well as mine will be hers eventually. She 
will be a rich woman some day; see that 
you educate her sufficiently to enter any 
society, and God grant her pride may never 
be humbled in the dust as mine has been 
since I came to this place!” 

It is an old superstition that the mother’s 
mood before the birth of her child exercises 
a strong influence over the latter’s nature, 
but this at least was not the case with little 
Annie Arnot. From her babyhood onward 
she was the veriest sprite of mischief, and 
her vivacious spirits never languished for a 
moment. Strange to say, also, she had 
inherited none of the pride and reserve of 
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her mother’s nature—in fact, she had a 
distinct leaning towards persons and things 
plebeian, and, far from shunning the shop, 
she was never happier than when allowed 
to spend her time in it. Her greatest 
ambition at this stage was to be able to 
help her father behind the counter, and so, 
to please her, he would set her to weigh a 
bag of sweets for some profitable customer, 
which she did with accuracy, though her 
desire to be generous to the customer 
clashed with her anxiety to do justice to her 
father. 

Even in these early years her face was 
singularly lovely and winsome. Her eyes 
were dark and lustrous, contrasting vividly 
with the mass of bright golden curls which 
generally hung in a tangle round her head. 
In complexion she was fair as a lily, with 
the faintest suggestion of the rose on her 
soft dimpled cheeks. But it was her cheer- 
ful vivacity which lent the chief charm to 
her face, and her merry prattle was music 
in David Arnot’s ears, which he never tired 
of hearing. ,When she was in her sixth 
year he sent her to the village school among 
the fishers’ children. He had not forgotten 
his wife’s injunction to educate her according 
to her future position as a woman of wealth ; 
but in the meantime he could not make up 
his mind to send her away from St. Cove, 
and the village school was the only means 
of education at hand. 

It was at this time that the spell of the 
sea fell upon her, and thereafter every 
moment of leisure was spent by the shore, 
discovering the hidden treasures of the dark 
pools among the rocks, or fishing off the 
end of the pier with a crooked pin attached 
to a piece of twine. As long as the weather 
remained tolerably warm, no amount of coax- 
ing on Jean Moir’s part would induce her to 
keep a hat on her head or shoes on her 
feet, and David Arnot, relieved to find her 
character developing in lines entirely different 
from her mother’s, left her to do very much 
as she pleased. 

Jean Moir had resumed the reins of 
government in the household, and to her 
Annie was indebted for all the knowledge 
she possessed of the mother who had died 
at her birth. Through Jean’s presentation of 
various facts the idea got fixed in her childish 
brain that her mother had suffered grievous 
wrong at the hands of a certain class in St. 
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Cove, and as she grew older she shrank 
more and more from any contact with this 
class. 

She was twelve years old when her father, 
driven at last to the point of decision, sent 
her away to a boarding-school in Edinburgh, 
where she remained for one week only. At 
the end of that time two letters arrived for 
David Arnot simultaneously. They were as 
follows : 


* WakRISTON House, 
“ EDINBURGH. 
“ DEAR SIR,— 


“With deep regret I beg to inform 
you that I cannot undertake your daughter’s. 
education. During an experience of fifteen 
years I have never been called upon to deal 
with a nature which baffled me so completely. 
She absolutely refuses to submit to any 
restraining influence, and with deliberate 
purpose opposes all my efforts to instil the 
very necessary principles of refinement and 
good breeding. Several complaints have 
been made to me of the marked vulgarity of 
her manners, the majority of my young ladies 
being of good family, who naturally shrink 
from close contact with one so distinctly 
plebeian. A desire to preserve the reputa- 
tion of selectness which my school has main- 
tained in past years renders it necessary for 
me to request your daughter’s removal at 
your earliest convenience. 

“Tam, faithfully yours, 
* Mapam Rowe.” 


The other letter was: 


“ DEAR FATHER,— 

“In case Madam hasn’t written, 
as she threatened to do, I send a line 
which will serve the purpose just as well. 
You’d best come as quick as you can 
and take me away from here, and never, 
never, father, send me away from St. Cove 
again. One might as well be in prison as 
in this school; we’ve to go through the 
same dreary round day after day, just like 
working at the treadmill. I hate it so much 
that there’s been no putting up with me 
since I came. No wonder Madam feels 
mad! If you meant me to stay here you 


should have sent me when I was a baby. 
All the other girls came when they were 
babies, I think, and have grown up in one 
They walk gingerly on the point 


pattern. 














AN UNEXPECTED DEVELOPMENT 


of their toes to make sure that their heels 
don’t go down first, which it seems is the 
way vulgar people walk, and if they catch 
themselves laughing they always stop sud- 
denly, for if you laugh too much you make 
your mouth big. But, dear father, I’ll tell 
you lots more about them when I get home. 
Don’t fail to come for me at once. 
“ Your loving daughter, 
‘“‘ ANNIE. 

“ P.S.—If you see Steve Wishart tell him 
to have some bait ready against my coming. 
I feel that I want a spell at the line to set 
me up.” 


David Arnot removed his daughter with- 
out delay, and thereafter her education was 
carried on by the old schoolmaster, who 
instructed her for an hour or two every 
evening after his work in school was over. 
Though eccentric in the extreme, he was a 
man of refinement and culture, and Annie 
benefited under his influence to an extent 
which she never could have done in any 
boarding school in the land. 

Thus time went on apace, and as Annie 
grew to womanhood her fair face and frank, 
winsome manners made her the pride and 
joy of St. Cove. The fisher folks loved her 
as their own, and, though she was on intimate 
terms with them all, they never presumed 
on her position. David Arnot, it was true, 
was only a shopkeeper, but he was a rich 
man, and Annie was heir to all his wealth. 
Then it was never forgotten that her mother 
had been a lady, and on that account Annie 
did not belong to their kind. 

What treatment she might have received 
from that class in St. Cove presumably above 
her own she did not seek to discover. They 
were her défe moire, which she carefully 
shunned on all occasions, though opportuni- 
ties frequently occurred when she might have 
come into contact with them. 

From afar she was regarded with eyes of 
ardent affection by various youths in the 
neighbourhood, but none of them were 
sufficiently courageous to pay her open court. 
Thus she was in her twenty-third year before 
one who showed himself to be no laggard in 
love broke in upon the calm serenity of her 
heart. In the beginning of that year the 
death of the old minister of St. Cove neces- 
sitated the appointment of another in his 
place, so in due course Robert Gillespie, a 
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young man of good parts, was unanimously 
chosen by the congregation. 

It was the sunny month of June when he 
began his ministry in St. Cove, and on the 
first Sunday of his preaching Mrs. Lawyer 
Steele, with an eye to the possible, ushered 
her now full-blown daughters into the pew, 
arrayed in all the glory of new attire. But 
their charms were wholly lost upon the young 
minister. He was too much engrossed in 
the delivery of his sermon to study his con- 
gregation in detail, but when he rose to the 
singing of the closing psalm he caught sight 
of a wonderfully sweet and winsome face in 
the pew behind the nodding plumes of the 
Misses Steele, and in that one glance his fate 
was sealed. 

It was not long before he discovered the 
ownership of the lovely face, and the fre- 
quency with which he found it necessary to 
visit at the house of his respected old elder, 
David Arnot, concerned himself almost as 
much as it concerned the people of St. Cove, 
and that was a very great deal. Annie her- 
self was blissfully unconscious of the whole 
matter. It never occurred to her that there 
was any particular reason for the minister’s 
frequent visits to the house, but the awakening 
came sooner than might have been expected. 

It was an unusually hot day in the month 
of August, and Annie, who still retained her 
passion for an out-of-door life, was spending 
the whole long afternoon on the shore 
between St. Cove and Westerhaven. Tempted 
by the delicious swish of the waves, she had 
cast off her shoes and stockings, and waded 
into the sea. This was a pastime which she 
had specially loved in childhood, and she 
indulged in it now to her heart’s content, then 
sitting down on the rocks allowed her feet to 
dry in the sun. She was sitting thus, when 
happening to glance round suddenly she saw 
Robert Gillespie coming along the shore in 
her direction, so with the utmost rapidity 
she drew on her stockings, and had only 
time to push her feet into her shoes when 
he reached her side. 

“IT see you know as well as I do what 
sort of place to retreat to on a scorching day 
like this,” he said, smilingly extending his 
hand. 

‘No one ever thinks of coming here 
except myself,” she answered, her fair face full 
of confusion and mirth, “and I am so glad 
I looked round when I did. You see I was 
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wading, and it took me all my time to get 
into my shoes before you came up—they are 
not tied yet.” 

‘‘Then allow me to tie them for you,” he 
interposed, checking the merry laugh which 
had risen to his lips. ‘It is an old custom 
which I think ought not to be allowed to die 
out—that of tying a lady’s shoe.” He bent 
down on one knee while he spoke, so that she 
had no alternative but to hold out her foot to 
him. It was a very pretty foot, adorned with 
thedaintiest of shoes, for Annie had developed 
a lady’s instinct in such matters. Frequently 
it has been argued that a dainty foot is a 
woman’s greatest charm. Robert Gillespie 
apparently found it so, for when he rose from 
his knees his face was aglow with sudden 
passion, and in a vague, confused way Annie 
anticipated what was coming. 

‘JI did not mean to speak so soon,” 
he stammered out, “ but this moment has 
unexpectedly carried me beyond myself. 
Annie—I do not need surely to say that 
I love you—the fact must have been proved 
to you dozens of times before now.” 

«« No—I never knew ; all the same it does 
not matter, for I cannot accept your love,” 
she exclaimed with passion equal to his own. 
“ If you want a wife there are plenty of fine 
ladies in St. Cove to choose from—one who 
will hold her own in the manse as I could 
never do. They—they broke my mother’s 
heart, but they will never get the chance 
to break mine.” With this conclusion she 
darted away from him, and fled hastily across 
the rocks. 

He made no effort to follow her, but 
stood where she had left him, till the en- 
croaching waves warned him that it was time 
to retreat. In spite of the refusal he had 
just received, he did not by any means feel 
defeated. The story of Annie’s mother was 
known to him, and he had gathered from the 
girl’s passionate words how sensitive her 
soul was on the subject of class distinction— 
that rock on which her mother’s happiness 
had been wrecked. She had overlooked the 
fact, however, that as his wife her position 
would be ensured, and this he must make 
clear to her at the earliest opportunity. 
Perhaps, too, he had startled her out of 
herself by the suddenness of his declaration, 
so he would bide his time for a few months, 
and in the interval use every available means 
to win her love. 


Purely by chance he discovered in her a 
taste for poetry, which he at once proceeded 
to cultivate, and the works of the best-known 
poets of the century gradually found their 
way into her possession. It was not to be 
wondered at that in Wordsworth, the poet of 
nature, she found the key to her own soul, 
since from her childhood a love of nature 
had dominated almost every other thought 
and feeling. 

Meanwhile the education of her heart was 
going on apace, and one day in the end 
of October an event occurred which brought 
matters between herself and Robert Gillespie 
to a crisis. 

David Arnot, now an old man approaching 
his seventieth year, was seized with a fit of 
apoplexy and died in a few hours. Robert 
Gillespie called at the house that evening, 
and found Annie so desolated and grief- 
stricken that it cost him a terrible effort 
to refrain from speaking openly of his love. 
It seemed to him that to do so at sucha 
time would be to take an unfair advantage 
of her weakness, so after he had performed 
his part at David Arnot’s burial he purposely 
stayed away. 

Not till several weeks afterwards did he 
seek her again, and, unable to bear the deep 
reproach in her eyes, he withheld his desire 
no longer. 

‘** You blame me for staying away—I see it 
in your eyes,” he exclaimed passionately ; “ I 
thought you would understand that I could not 
come to you in yoursorrowand loneliness with- 
out speaking of my love—and before it was not 
fitting ; even now it is soon to speak of it, 
but I am human like other men, and cannot 
wait longer—loving you as Ido. You—you 
will not turn away from me this time— 
Annie—I need you so much.” 

“ No—it is all different now—because— 
I have learned to love you,” she answered, 
her eyes brimming with tenderness, “ and 
with you by my side I feel strong to hold 
my own with the best in St. Cove.” 


Thus through the strange workings of 
Providence Annie Arnot made her home in 
the very house which her mother, years 
before, had caused to be built, hoping there- 
by to satisfy the unhappy yearnings of her 
proud, disappointed heart. Annie entered 
its walls to reign not in pride, but in the 
blessed spirit of love. 
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JUDGMENT: HUMAN AND DIVINE 


By THE REv. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A. 


IV.—GOD’S JUDGMENT OF US ALL 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


up naturally to the subject of the 

present one. Let us not fear the 

judgments of others, for “ He that 
judgeth us is the Lord”; let us not judge 
one another any more, for “we shall all 
stand before the judgment seat of God”; 
rather let us judge ourselves, that in that 
last great day we be not judged. It is of 
that final judgment which is God’s and not 
man’s that we have to think now. 

There is very much concerning that judg- 
ment which God has not revealed, and 
which, therefore, man cannot know. “We 
believe that Christ shall come to be our 
Judge,”. but when He will come, what will 
be the manner of His coming, no man 
knoweth and it is vain to speculate. Artists, 
whether of the pen or the brush, who have 
turned the poetry of certain passages of 
Scripture into prose, and sought to describe 
for us the wholly unimaginable scenes of 
that Great Day of God, have vulgarised 
rather than heightened our conceptions of 
its surpassing glory. The subject is too 
tremendous for the imagination to toy with 
it, and to trick it out with rhetoric’s tawdry 
frippery is but to rob it of the solemn 
impressiveness with which every writer of 
the New Testament thinks of it himself, and 
would fain lead us to think of it also. At 
the same time, though it is at our peril that 
we forget the limitations of our knowledge, 
there are certain broad principles and 
general truths concerning the Last Judg- 
ment which Scripture clearly reveals and on 
which we may profitably meditate. 

And, first of all, let us get it firmly fixed 
in our minds that however we may differ as 
to the exact authority to be attributed to 
different parts of Holy Scripture, yet if it is 
in any sense at all an authoritative revelation 
to us of the will of God, the coming judg- 
ment of the world is a solemn reality. Of 
course there is a sense in which God is 
always judging the world here and now—our 


H = of the foregoing chapters leads 


words as we speak them, our deeds as we 
perform them, our thoughts as we think 
them. But on no system of interpretation 
whatever is it possible to accept this as 
exhausting the meaning of the language of 
Scripture. So again we speak sometimes, 
as does the Bible itself, with a certain vague 
indefiniteness, of divine judgments descend- 
ing upon men and nations ; but, important 
as is the truth which such sayings suggest, 
it is something above and beyond all this to 
which everywhere the New Testament bears 
solemn and unvarying witness. “And as 
Paul reasoned of righteousness, temper- 
ance and judgment to come”—no, that is 
not precisely what Luke wrote. Read the 
verse again in the Revised Version: “ Paul 
reasoned of . . . the judgment to come.” 
It was no misty idea of a coming judgment 
that floated dimly through the speaker’s 
mind ; he thought of “ that day” when the 
books will be opened and God shall judge 
the secrets of men by Jesus Christ. And to 
this bear all the Scriptures witness. 

I might turn to the Old Testament and 
point to those many anticipations of the 
“‘ day of the Lord” to be found so often in 
the writings of the prophets, or to such 
foregleams of New ‘Testament truth as the 
cry of the Psalmist, “ He cometh to judge 
the earth: He shall judge the world with 
righteousness and the peoples with His 
truth”: or to the warning of the writer of 
Ecclesiastes : “* Rejoice,O young man, in thy 
youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thine heart and in the sight of thine eyes ; 
but know thou that for all these things God 
will bring thee into judgment.” But in all 
this, it may perhaps be said, we hear the 
voice of man’s conscience, the cry of man’s 
heart, rather than the clear authoritative 
word of revelation. Then let us open the 


New Testament, and immediately the truth 
rises before us in sharpest and most unmis- 
distinctness. 


takable He who when He 
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was here amongst men refused to judge, 
who said that He came into the world not 
to judge the world, but that the world 
through Him might be saved, nevertheless 
declared that the Father “gave Him 
authority to execute judgment because He 
is the Son of Man.” “When the Son of 
Man shall come in His glory ”—they are 
His own words—“ and all the angels with 
Him, then’ shall He sit on the throne of 
His glory; and before Him shall be gathered 
all the nations : and He shall separate them 
one from another, as the shepherd separateth 
the sheep from the goats ; and He shall set 
the sheep on His right hand, but the goats 
on the left.” And if from the words of 
Jesus we turn to the records of the early 
Christian Church, to the Acts of the Apostles 
and the various Epistles that follow, the 
result is the same. “It would be impos- 
sible,” says Dr. Denney, “to over-estimate 
the power of this final judgment as a motive 
in the primitive Church.” When Peter went 
to expound the Gospel for the first time to 
a Roman centurion, this was how he 
summed up the sacred commission given to 
him and the other disciples: ‘“ He charged 
us to preach unto the people and to testify 
that this is He which is ordained of God 
to be the Judge of quick and dead.” When 
Paul proclaimed the Gospel in Athens an 
essential part of his message was this: “God 
hath appointed a day in the which He will 
judge the world in righteousness by the man 
whom He hath ordained; whereof He hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that He 
hath raised Him from the dead.” It is 
surely needless to multiply quotations. The 
judgment-seat of Christ was the background 
of all the Apostles’ thinking ; they lived their 
life and did their work as men who must 
give account ; they could not, they dare not 
forget the open books and the great white 
throne. “We need lay no stress,” says 
Dr. Denney again, “on the scenery of New 
Testament prophecy, but if we are to retain 
any relation to the New Testament at all we 
must assert the personal right of Christ as 
Judge of all.” 

So much then for the witness of Scrip- 
ture. But now, what is involved in all 
this? What does it mean for us? Let us 
seek to answer the question with the open 
Bible before us. 

A Day of Judgment means that once at 


least we shall be judged perfectly, that all 
things will be seen as they really are. Here 
and now we hide ourselves from one another, 
often we hide ourselves from ourselves ; as 
Mozley* truly says, ‘“‘ People have under- 
standings with themselves here.” But then 
all disguises will drop off, the heart’s counsels 
will be made manifest, the life’s long-kept 
secrets revealed. ‘* The day” will not deter- 
mine what we are—we shall have done that 
already—it will declare it. ‘ All things are 
naked and laid open ”—no words of man 
are half so impressive as the severe simplicity 
of the language of the New Testament— 
‘before the eyes of Him with whom we 
have to do.” “We must all appear”—no, 
that is not the right word ; look once more 
at the Revised Version—*“ we must all de 
made manifest before the judgment-seat of 
Christ.” 

It is not for us to anticipate the dis- 
closures of that day, yet it is certain, for 
Christ Himself has told us, that the 
perfect judgment of God will mean the 
reversal of many of the most confident judg- 
ments of man. On the curtain which hangs 
down before the judgment-seat Scripture 
has inscribed this solemn sentence: “ The 
first shall be last and the last shall be first.” 
In one of the letters of the late Dean 
Church, written not long before his death, 
there is a sublime figure not unworthy, as 
Mr. John Morley says, of the Dante whom 
its author so much loved and so well under- 
stood: “I often have a kind of waking 
dream,” he wrote : “ up one road, the image 
of a man decked and adorned as if for a 
triumph, carried up by rejoicing and exulting 
friends, who praise his goodness and achieve- 
ments ; and on the other road, turned back 
to back to it, there is the very man himself, 
in sordid and squalid apparel, surrounded 
not by friends, but by ministers of justice, 
and going on, while his friends are exulting, 
to his certain and perhaps awful judgment.” 

Yes, Capernaum may be exalted to heaven 
by privilege, and yet at the last cast down 
into hell. Let us remember, not indeed 
that we may pronounce judgment upon 
others, but rather that we may take the more 
diligent heed to ourselves, that many of this 


* See a remarkable sermon, ‘‘ The Reversal of 
Human Judgment,” by Canon Mozley, in his 
“ University Sermons.” 
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world’s most confident judgments will be 
reversed and many high heads laid low in 
that day when God will render to every man 
according to his works. 

And then, further, that judgment which 
will mean the reversal of many of our judg- 
ments will be itself final and irreversible. 
What may happen between death and the 
judgment we know not. That which theo- 
logians call the intermediate state lies for 
the most part in shadow, and, save for a few 
fitful and uncertain gleams, the New Testa- 
ment itself leaves the darkness unbroken. 
But all Scripture agrees in representing the 
judgment of the great day as final. Of any 
change, of any revision beyond that it gives 
no hint, it holds out no hope. Indeed, 
may we not almost say that in the nature of 
things it must be final, for it is the judgment 
of perfect wisdom and perfect love? 

“We shall all stand before the judgment- 
seat of God”; but just as “all men think 
all men mortal but themselves,” so the 
thought of a general judgment touches no 
man until the blunt generality is sharpened 
to this fine and penetrating point: “ J shall 
stand before the judgment-seat of God.” 
Yes, J am to be judged; J am to stand 
before the Son of Man; the light of that 
pure Presence is to be turned on my life, 
and all its deeds and inmost purposes, 
whether they be good or whether they be 
evil, are to be made manifest. Judgment is 
no more to be escaped than is death, its 
great forerunner: “Every eye shall see 
Him.” “Each man’s work ”—no book in 
all the world is so individual, so personal as 
the New Testament—* each man’s work 
shall be made manifest, for the day shall 
declare it”; “Each one of us shall give 
account of himself to God.” 

Seeing then that we look for these things, 
what manner of persons ought we to be in 
all holy living and godliness? If these 
things are so, can it be well to act as though 
they were not? Ought they not to make a 
difference, and a great difference, to us all ? 
“If these things are so”—but who denies 
that there is to be a day of judgment? 
Rather let us ask who believes it—believes 
it, I mean, as the Apostle Paul who lived all 
his days in the sight and in the thought of 
it? Some of us there are, indeed, who be- 
lieve it ; and I will tell you how we show our 
faith: by idle speculations about what no man 
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knows—the future of the heathen, the judg- 
ment of those who died never having heard 
of Christ. But search Paul’s Epistles through, 
and you shall find no anxiety on that mat- 
ter. When the Apostle thinks of the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ it is to remind himself 
that he must appear there and to pray that 
at the last he may be found faithful. ‘There- 
fore, again I say, if this indeed be a truth of 
God, ought we not to make more room for 
it in our life? ‘ There was never a time,” 
Says a great modern theologian, “ when it 
was safe for the Church to forget the judg- 
ment to come”; and is not this that is true 
of the Church true also of the individual ? 
We all know how strong are the tendencies 
to-day which make for the weakening of the 
sense of moral responsibility. What is 
wanted is something that will bind a man to 
his own life, that will invest life for him with 
a new seriousness and a new dignity, the 
seriousness and dignity that really belong to 
it. And is there anything that will do this 
like the thought, “ Each one of us shall give 
account of himself to God”? We know 
what a sense of accountability will do in 
other walks of life. The student at the 
university, the manager of some great busi- 
ness concern, the public servant busy with 
the affairs of the municipality or the State 
are all both supported and stimulated by the 
thought that the eyes of others are upon 
them, to whom by-and-by they must give 
account. And for many of us life would 
become a new thing if more often we re- 
minded ourselves of that day when, as 
Tennyson says, ‘‘ Each shall stand full face 
with all he did below.” Do not misunder- 
stand: God does not want to fling a cold 
shadow across the joyfulness of our life. He 
would not have the thought of judgment to 
haunt us like some grim spectre that will not 
be put by. No, but if we are wise shall we 
not sometimes stop and ask ourselves : This 
that I am doing, how shall I think about it 
then? how will it look in the light of the 
great white throne? I remember as a child 
—if I may be allowed an illustration so 
homely—seeing my mother examine a piece 
of cloth or dress fabric in the evening under 
the gaslight, and then she would say, ‘ Wait 
until the morning, till we see how it looks 
by daylight.” Let us take heed we are not 
deceived by how things look in the glare and 
glitter of the lamps of time ; let us resolve to 
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see them in the clear steady radiance of 
eternity. 

There is a very remarkable phrase in St. 
John’s First Epistle in which he speaks of 
having “ boldness in the day of judgment.” 
How is it possible? Fear, shrinking—that 
we could understand ; but boldness! When 
God sets our iniquities before Him, our 
secret sins in the light of His countenance, 
we may call upon the mountains and rocks 
to fall on us and hide us from the presence 
of Him that sitteth upon the throne; but 
how shall mortal man be “bold” in the 
presence of his Judge? The phrase was 
born of the experience of the saints. The 
men who used it were they who, as they 
stood in the presence of death and thought 
of all that lay beyond death, yet knew no 
fear, for they had learned to love and to look 
for the appearing of Him who was to be 
their “ righteous Judge ” and at whose hands 
they would receive at last the crown of 
righteousness. 

Would we know the secret of this holy 
boldness? ‘Then let us remember that, if 
there is much to fear at the hands of Perfect 
Goodness, there is more to hope. Sinful 
man is a sterner judge than the righteous 
God. None can “make allowance for us 
all” as He both can and will who looks upon 
us “with larger, other eyes than ours.” 
Faber is right : 


There is no place where earth's sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven ; 

There is no place where earth’s failings 
Have such kindly judgment given. 


And Keble is right : 


No stranger Thou to all our wanderings wild, 
Nor could we bear to think how every line 
Of us, Thy darkened likeness and defiled, 


Stands in full sunshine of Thy piercing eye, 
But that Thou call’st us brethren: sweet repose 
Is in that word—the Lord who dwells on high 
Knows all, yet loves us better than He knows. 


Moreover, is it not much to know that 
our Judge will be Jesus Christ Himself? 
We shall “stand before the Son of Man,” 
before Him who knoweth our infirmities, for 
Himself hath borne them, before Him who 
still bears the human nature that once He 
made Hisown. And we may make our Judge 
our friend. “ Inasmuch as God hath 
appointed a day in the which He will judge 
the world in righteousness,” therefore does 
He “command men that they should all 
everywhere repent.” Let us turn from our 
sins ; let us flee to Christ; and in the day 
when the tempest of judgment hurtles 
through the air we shall be safe. “ There is 
no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus.” 

Lo! from sin and grief and shame, 
I hide me, Jesus, in Thy name. 


— - —— >see —— 


THE REV. F. B. MEYER’S WORK IN SOUTH LONDON 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 


F we except Mr. Spurgeon’s Metropolitan 
Tabernacle it is rather remarkable how 
very few churches there are on the 
Surrey side of the Thames that pos- 

sess a history of extraordinary interest or 
have been linked with pastorates which have 
filled a large place in the esteem of London 
as awhole. Almost without exception, the 
most famous and historic churches of the 
metropolis are to be found in the cities of 
London and Westminster. True, the borough 
of Southwark possesses, in the collegiate 
church of St. Saviour’s, one church of ancient 
foundation and striking architecture, yet 


until its recent restoration it was but little 
known to the mass of dwellers on the 
northern side of “the sundering flood” of 
the Thames. 

In the days when bridges were fewer, tolls 
chargeable and railways non-existent, it was 
a much harder test of popularity than it is 
to-day to make a church on the Surrey side 
attract people resident on the other side of 
the river. Among those of which this could 
be said, Surrey Chapel took an honourable 
place. 

The beginning ot the history of Surrey 
Chapel takes us hack considerably over a 
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REV, ROWLAND HILL 


sentury, and to a time when faith was cold 
and fervent evangelical preachers few. Then, 
as now, the true evangelist aflame for souls 
recked little of sectarian distinctions so long 
as opportunity was found to proclaim the 
Gospel message. In such a mould was cast 
the personality of Rowland Hill, the famous 
founder of the church. He was “a sair 
sanct ” to those whose chief article of faith is 
conformity to established ecclesiastical law 
and pertinacious possession of prescriptive 
rights. Though a clergyman of the Church 
of England, he totally disregarded the privi- 
leges of the parish vicars and preached 
wherever an opening was made for him, 
whether in church or chapel. Small wonder, 
therefore, that in course of time he found 
himself inhibited from preaching in the 
pulpits of the Established Church. To pro- 
vide him with a pulpit free from restrictions, 
his many admirers erected Surrey Chapel in 
Blackfriars Road, and on June 8, 1783, he 
preached the first sermon in it on the text : 
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“ We preach Christ crucified.” 
From that day to this, Surrey 
Chapel and Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road: Its Perpetua- 
tion—as it is styled—have been 
centres of great spiritual activity 
and devoted evangelisation. 

Rowland Hill’s ministry in Surrey 
Chapel covered the long period 
of fifty years. There was doubt- 
less a strain of eccentricity in many 
of his actions, but the long list of 
missionary and benevolent agencies 
he founded in connection with the 
church betoken not only a rare 
largeness of soul but a practical 
and constructive mind. To men- 
tion one branch of work alone: to 
Rowland Hill belongs the high 
honour of starting at Surrey Chapel 
the first Sunday-school in London. 
This was in 1786, and between 
that year and 1817 he established 
in all eight Sunday-schools in differ- 
ent parts of South London under 
the title of the Southwark Sunday- 
school Society. Since then his 
successors have added five evening 
Sunday-schools in the most neces- 
sitous parts of the neighbourhood. 
These thirteen schools, which are 
all co-ordinated, have on their 
books at the present day nearly 5000 
scholars, with a staff of 400 teachers, 
mainly drawn from the members of the 
congregation. We should think these figures 
well-nigh, if not absolutely, entitle the 
organisation to the additional distinction of 
being foremost in numbers in London as 
well as first in time. 

In 1833, at the ripe old age of eighty- 
eight, Rowland Hill died, rich in honour 
and esteem. We do not know if any of 
the present members “ sat under” Rowland 
Hill, but we notice in one of the recent 
church reports, there is chronicled the death 
of several members who joined the congrega- 
tion as far back as 1838. After a lapse of 
nearly four years, the Rev. James Sherman 
accepted the pastorate of the church. Under 
his ministry the cause prospered, and when 
he resigned in 1854, he left the church with 
a membership of over one thousand. 

In more recent times, however, Surrey 
Chapel was best known as the scene of the 
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, labours of the Rev. Dr. Newman Hall. It many another bearing the same appellation 
y is rather remarkable and worthy of note, Doubtless a truer conception of church 
4 that when Dr. Hall retired in 1892, the nomenclature made the change desirable if 
. church had had only three ministers in a not necessary. The alteration of the name, 
period covering 110 years, and that two of the however, is trifling in comparison with the 
y three—Rowland Hill and Newman Hall— architectural distance that divides the dust- 
celebrated their ministerial jubilee. Another begrimed and circus-like brick chapel from 
interesting fact linking them together, which the Gothic glories of Christ Church. Over 








/ Dr. Hall himself has told the readers of the £60,000 was spent on the buildings and 
. SUNDAY MaGazZINE, is that, when a baby, he _ in acquiring the site. 
y was brought into contact with Rowland Hill The Lincoln Tower, as the lofty and 
if when the latter was on a visit to the house graceful spire is known, is the significant 
of his father at Maidstone. The famous’ and tangible expression of the appreciation 
e preacher, as he remarked, little thought that of his many friends in the United States 
™ the baby he then caressed would, after thirty- of the part Dr. Newman Hall took in this 
il eight years, become his successor and con- country during the struggle betwixt the 
“ tinue to be so during another thirty-eight North and South. That is the personal 
oO years. aspect, but it also surely signifies, in a 
h As Surrey Chapel was held on leasehold _ national sense, that in the pursuit of ends 
, tenure, it was necessary during Dr. Hall’s that make for righteousness will be found 
. ministry to provide for a renewal of the the truest basis for peace and mutual 
n lease or to build a new church. The con- helpfulness between this country and our 
d gregation decided to make a new spiritual kindred in the United States. 
. home and for twelve years made a weekly The church was opened for divine worship, 
- offertory for this object before any steps and the Lincoln Tower dedicated, on Inde- 
y- were taken to acquire a fresh site. When pendence Day, July 4, 1876. Dr. Newman 
7 the fund considerably exceeded the 
1g sum of £10,000, the command- 
Se ing freehold site at the junction 
d. of Westminster Bridge Road and 
re Kennington Road was acquired, 
ir and in 1873 the foundation stone 
- was laid by the late Mr. Samuel 
Sy Morley, M.P. 
he Unlike many removals otf 
es churches in London, the flitting 
as of the congregation from Black- 
of friars Road to Westminster Bridge 
om Road did not take it out of the 

district identified with its history 
y- and work. If one will brave the 
ar inconveniences of Lambeth New 
of Cut and one or two by-streets, 
rd there is but a few minutes’ walk 
nt between the old and the new places 
th of worship. On leaving the old 
1. building, the old and familiar name 
of was discarded. There isa distinct 
an loss in historic sequence in chang- 
ler ing the name from Surrey Chapel 
en toChrist Church. “Surrey Chapel” 
‘th was unique with a distinctive cachet, 

but “Christ Church” has to be 








ey linked with a cumbrous place- 
he name to distinguish it from 
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Hall preached the opening sermon from the 
text: “ Christ is all in all,” and many of the 
prominent ministers of different denomina- 
tions took part in the series of services that 
followed. 

Dr. Hall’s pastorate at Surrey Chapel 
covered twenty-two years, and for sixteen 
years more, with unabated enthusiasm, he 
continued at Christ Church his strenuous 
ministry. As he was minister of Albion 
Congregational Church in Hull for twelve 
years before being called to Surrey Chapel, 
he had attained his ministerial jubilee when 
he retired from the ministry of Christ Church 
in 1892, with many tokens of affectionate 
regard from his own people and those he had 
been publicly associated with during his long 


(From a photograph by the London Stercoscopic Co., Cheapside, E.C.) 


DR. NEWMAN HALL 





and useful career. For long there were few 
better known men in London. The appear- 
ance on any public platform of his lithe and 
agile form was ever the signal for rapturous 
applause. He is yet happily spared, and 
delights in being still able to preach almost 
every Sunday, on a kind of roving pas- 
toral commission among the Free Churches 
throughout the country. 

To find a minister to maintain the 
prestige of the church, carry on_ its 
manifold agencies and to succeed so dis- 
tinguished an ancestry of eloquent preachers 
was no easy task, but the congregation 
was happily guided and fortunate in 
securing the acceptance of the pastorate 
by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 

Mr. Meyer was 
then minister of the 
influential Regent’s 
Park Baptist Church, 
where his warmly 
evangelical presenta- 
tion of gospel truths 
had gathered round 
him a large and 
deeply attached con- 
gregation. 

Some surprise may 
be expressed at so 
pronounced a Bap- 
tist as Mr. Meyer 
accepting the pas- 
torate of a church 
not identified with 
the practice of the 
rite of baptism by 
immersion. This 
leads one to remark 
that organically 
Christ Church stands 
unrelated to any de- 
nomination. It is 
usually classed as a 
Congregational 
Church, no doubt 
in consequence of 
Mr. Sherman and 
Dr. Newman Hall 
being Congregation- 
alists, but its founder, 
as we have already 
mentioned, was an 
Episcopalian, and its 
constitution provides 
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that any Evangelical 
minister may be chosen 
by the congregation 
irrespective of his views 
on baptism or church 
polity. It was, there- 
fore, a matter easily 
arranged for Mr. Meyer 
to remain -true to his 
convictions by provid- 
ing a baptistery, and 
not the least striking 
proof of his influence 
is the fact that many 
of the members of the 
church have received 
the ordinance by im- 
mersion. 

Mr. Meyer began his 
ministry at Christ 
Church in October 
1892, and in the years 
that have passed since 
then he has notably 
stamped his person- 
ality, his fervent zeal 
and evangelical teach- 
ing on the congrega- 
tion. Under his guid- 
ance and direction not 
only were the many 
existing agencies revi- 
vified, but fresh ground 
was broken in many 
directions, and the 
members have re- 
sponded nobly to their 
minister’s call for 
ampler and more self-denying service for 
the Master. 

‘The societies associated with the church 
are almost bewildering in number, yet Mr. 
Meyer contrives to keep in close personal 
touch with them all. Nor are his interests 
limited to his own people, for in all that 
affucts the well-being of the South of 
London Mr. Meyer takes an energetic part. 
More particularly we may mention his 
devoted labours in conjunction with his 
ministerial neighbours—Anglican and Free 
—in the cause of purity and temperance. 
Quite recently he has become the editor of 


The Free Churchman, the organ of the 
National Council of Evangelical Free 
Chuiches. 





REV. F. B. MEYER 


In the field of authorship Mr. Meyer is a 
steady worker, and many of his books have 
had a large circulation ; but, above all things 
else, he is a true pastor. While cheerfully 
fulfilling outside calls upon him—and there 
are many, as is the case with every preacher 
of mark—it is characteristic of the man and 
his devotion to work, that he leaves his own 
home and stays at Christ Church from 
Saturday to Monday, in order that he may 
be the more able for the heavy round of 


duty he undertakes on the Sunday. How 
exacting that is, a personal visit readily 
reveals. 

Work is begun betimes. On the last 


Sunday morning of every month the Young 
Men’s Christian Union meets at the heroic 
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hour of 7.30 for breakfast, and the meeting 
continues till 9.15. The Social Hour, after 
the evening service, is now a fairly frequent 
feature of Church life, and it is not absent at 
Christ Church ; but, if we except the love- 
feast of the Methodists, the morning repast 
and meeting are much more rare. Mr. Meyer 
spares no effort to make the Christian life 
attractive to young men. In a letter of 
invitation to them he says: ‘One of our 
chief aims in this church is to offer a hearty 
welcome to young men. London presents 
sO many temptations and pitfalls to such, 
that it is only right for the Christian. Church 
to make it clear that there also they are wel- 
come. So by this letter we wish to assure 
you that it would give us sincere pleasure if 
you would make your home with us, suppos- 
ing you are not attached to another place of 
worship. The habit of going from one place of 
worship to another is not the best, because 
you are neither welcomed nor missed, and 
do not become interested in any of the 
institutions or agencies. The best motto 
is, ‘Choose'a church, and be loyal to it.’” 
The Sunday-school meets at 9.30, and on 
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(From a photograph by the Loudon Stereoscopic Co., Cheapside, E.C.) 


PULPIT, CHRIST CHURCH 


the Sunday we visited the church we ‘arrived 
about half-past ten, and had time to visit the 
various departments. The school is held 
in the adjoining Hawkstone Hall, the name 
commemorating that of Rowland Hill’s an- 
cestral home. We know no church better 
equipped, in the way of accommodation, alike 
for social and religious purposes. Hawkstone 
Hall, which anywhere else would be deemed 
a large church, is used for all the larger 
meetings of the congregation. Underneath 
it there is a smaller hall, with quite a number 
of class-rooms opening off it. The latter 
serve during the week as _ reading-rooms, 
library and offices for the Young Men’s 
Institute, which also with its gymnasium, 
cricket, tennis, cycling, and other clubs, 
provides amply for the natural and healthy 
demand for recreation. 

In the lower hall, Rowland Hill’s old and 
historic pulpit stands. Onit Mr. Meyer has 
placed an inscription with the dates of the 
opening and close of the ministries of the 
three pastors who had occupied it in Surrey 
Chapel, also the names of such mighty 
preachers of the past as Venn, Scott, Thomas 
Chalmers, Berridge, Robert Hall, 
Jay, James Angell James and Par- 
sons, who had proclaimed the 
Gospel from it. Mr. Meyer now 
uses it at baptisms, the baptistery 
having been made in front of it. 

On entering the church itself, one 
experiences a curious feeling of un- 
familiarity, so distinctly does it 
diverge from the customary lines of 
a Free Church. Its central feature 
is an octagon, surmounted by a lofty 
dome, with lateral aisles, and a deep 
extension forming the nave. Gal- 
leries are built round five sides of 
the octagon. The chancel, organ- 
chamber, and choir occupy the other 
three segments. The chancel is 
raised a considerable height above 
the floor of the church, and is fitted 
with choir-stalls, reading-desk, brass 
lectern and communion table. Be- 
hind the table a heavily-draped cur- 
tain, with the letters 1.H.S. in sewn 
work, is hung. 

The organ is a beautiful instru- 
ment, and a number of its finest 
stops were the gift of Dr. New- 
man Hall. The pulpit, which is 
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placed at the side of the 





apse and in front of the 
organ, is built of alabaster. 
It is a lovely piece of 
artistic work, and was 
presented by the congre- 
gation to Dr. Hall, who 
preached the first sermon 
in it from the text, “An 
alabaster box of very pre- 
cious ointment.” A num- 
ber of the richly-moulded 
columns that support the 
dome bear commemora- 
tive tablets recording 
special gifts to the church. 
The area is wholly re- 
served for members and 
seat-holders, but the gal- 
leries are open and free 
to all. The gallery over 
the nave was occupied 
as usual by the girls from 
Miss Sharman’s Home 
in the vicinity, and there 
was a goodly number of 
worshippers, mostly men 
in the other galleries. 
It is at the evening ser- 
vice that the presence of 

















visitors is most manifest, 
and then the vast church 
is often filled to over- 
flowing. 

The preliminary ser- 
vices are usually con- 
ducted by Mr. Meyer’s assistant, but on this 
morning a thrill of pleasure passed through 
the congregation when Dr. Newman Hall, in 
white surplice, entered with Mr. Meyer and 
took his place at the reading-desk. Mr. 
Meyer himself wears a black Geneva gown, 
but no bands. The service opened with a 
hymn, and the liturgical prayer that followed 
reminded one of the fact that the Church of 
England Prayer-book has been used con- 
tinuously since Rowland Hill’s time. A 
special edition is prepared for the use of the 
church, because here and there alterations 
have been made in passages the teaching 
of which is at variance with the practice 
and doctrine of nonconforming churches. 
Extempore prayer, as one would naturally 
expect, has its place in the service ; but the 
whole order of it closely follows that of the 
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(Bradshaw & Sons, photographers, Newgate Street, E.C.) 


CHRIST CHURCH 


Established Church, even to the handing 
of the offertory to Mr. Meyer at the com- 
munion-table by the officers of the church. 
Mr. Meyer read the lessons and gave a 
short address to the children from the 
lectern, after which the children in the gallery 
sang a hymn very sweetly. During the 
singing of another hymn by the congregation 
Mr. Meyer retired, and on returning entered 


the pulpit. In the clear, healthy com- 
plexion, expansive brow and _ debonair 
appearance he resembles Dr. Hall. In 


action, however, he is more restrained ; save 
the uplifting of the hand and the out- 
stretching of the arms, Mr. Meyer has no 
special oratorical movement. ‘The sermon 
was wholly extempore. ‘There was no pause, 
no hesitation in expression, and the fitting 
word for his thought came with evident ease. 
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His utterance is deliberate, more persuasive 
than impassioned, more tender than urgent. 
Mr. Meyer seemed to pitch his voice above 
its natural tone, for once during the sermon 
it fell into a lower and more resonant one, 
which to us was at once more telling and 
impressive. There was no mistaking, how- 
ever, the burden of his message, its spiritual 
fervour, its directness of appeal, and its 
faithful presentation of Our Lord’s teach- 
ing. 

At the close of the service the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was administered by 
Mr. Meyer, assisted by Dr. Hall and two 
elders. To the stranger, the distance of 
the communion-table from the congregation 
gives a feeling of separation and a loss of 
the sense of oneness experienced at com- 
munion services where the table is “in the 
midst.” 

One of the most successful and out- 
standing features of Mr. Meyer’s work in 
Lambeth, and one in which he takes great 
pride, is the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 
Service for men in the church. He has 
made this peculiarly his own. He early 
grasped the fact that, unless the Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon movement was made an 
integral part of congregational activity, there 
was a great danger of it drifting, in course 
of time, into the hands of people whose 
methods, though good and educational in 
themselves, were not permeated with the 
distinctly religious objects aimed at by its 
founders. 

The service commences at half-past three, 
and it was a gladdening and inspiriting sight 
to witness from the platform the crowd of men 
that thronged the whole auditorium. Almost 
without exception they were drawn from the 
ranks of industry, and their presence demon- 
strated that fearless and direct religious 
teaching can attract them when given with- 
out airs of condescension and patronage. 
The church that willingly makes room for 
them and permits them to do things for 
themselves loses nothing thereby. All the 


arrangements here are made by the Brother- 
hood’s own executive, Mr. Meyer being Presi- 
dent. On the face of the officers there was 
a radiance born of pleasure in their work, 
and throughout the audience there was an 
unmistakable tone of almost jubilant joyous- 
ness. The President most heartily entered 
into the spirit of the meeting, and not only 
seemed thoroughly at home himself, but by 
his genial manner created the same feeling in 
every one else. The choir had achieved some 
local reputation by winning a prize in com- 
petition with others, and Mr. Meyer had to 
call upon it to sing the prize hymn several 
times before the congregation had sufficiently 
expressed their delight with its success. In 
addition to the organ, a large orchestra takes 
part in the musical service. 

After prayer had been led by one of 
the officers, a hymn was sung and the 
offertory taken, then the special speaker 
for the afternoon entered the pulpit and 
sang the story of his life in rhyme to 
the tune of “Home, Sweet Home” with 
thrilling effect. Thereafter he delivered a 
short evangelistic address, in the course of 
which he said he had good reason to remem- 
ber his first meeting with Mr. Meyer at 
Leicester. He had been speaking in the 
street, when some rough fellows possessed 
with drink fell upon him, and he was getting 
the worst of it, when Mr. Meyer happened to 
come along, and slipping in between them, 
said, ‘If you touch this man, you touch a 
man of God,” and at once his assailants feil 
back. 

The meeting lasted over an hour, and left 
Mr. Meyer but a short breathing space 
before he had to face another overflowing 
congregation at the evening service. When 
we also mention that he had addressed all 
the departments in the afternoon Sunday 
school, one can only express admiration at 
his untiring capacity for work, and the 
prayer that his “bow may abide in strength ” 
in the furtherance of Christ’s cause in South 
London. 
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A LOST GEM 
By MABEL QUILLER COUCH, Autuor oF “Some WESTERN FOLK,” ETC. 


BRIGHT sun shone in through 

dusty, cobwebby windows, on a 

large bare room, on a camera with 

a rusty black cloth over it, on some 

tawdry pasteboard scenery, an “art” chair 

with faded green velvet seat and torn worsted 

fringe, a table with elaborately carved legs, 

and some pasteboard battlements, and on a 

picture which stood on an easel in the middle 
of the bare floor. 

The room was grey and dusty and sombre ; 
the picture made a bright spot of colour in 
it, yet the portrait was only that of an elderly 
woman, plain, unpicturesque, and by nature 
a study in drabs and dull tones. 

Before the easel, 
paint-brush in 
hand, stood the 
perpetrator, with a 
pleased smile on his 
face, adding again 
and again fresh 
touches of bright 
colour, each of 
which increased 
only the crudeness 
of his work. The 
bright red of the 
rose, standing stiffly 
up at the side of 
the bonnet, was 
repeated in round 
patches on either 
cheek ; the blue of 
the neat little 
three - cornered 
necktie was re- 
peated in the ex- 
pressionless eyes ; 
the hair, which 
should have had a sandy shade 
in it, was of a dull, uncom- 
promising drab, of exactly the 
same shade as the bonnet rib- 
bons. Michael Yeo, “artist and 
photographer,” was out of paints, and had 
made the few he had by him do. 

Like that of many another brother of the 
brush before him, Michael Yeo’s work had 





a distinct individuality. The set of the 
shoulders, the peculiar poise of the head, 
were distinctly Yeoesque, while the expres- 
sion, the stiff, set, guileless smile, the vacant 
eye, could have been called into existence by 
no one else. His colouring too, at once so 
vivid and so thin, was like that of no other 
painter the world had ever known. 

He was bending forward to give one more 
touch to the drab-coloured eyelashes, when, 
with a gentle, hesitating tap, the door was 
slowly opened, and the original of the por- 
trait came creeping into the room. 

“ Eggs-coose my walking on tippy-toe,” 
she said gravely, “but I’ve got on my stout 


“+ Well! 


and to think that’s me’” 
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boots, and they do make a awful clatter on 
a bare floor.” 

Michael turned to her with a lofty smile. 
“ Don’t you put yourself out of the way for 
me,” he answered patronisingly. ‘ Don’t 
mind me, Mrs. Coysh, ma’am, please. I gets 
so many parties here, clattering about, that 
I don’t pay no heed to the noise. My mind 
is in my work, you see. But I want to know 
what you have to say to this, Mrs. Coysh: 
here’s a work of art, ma’am, perfect so far as 
I can make it, though I says it as shouldn’t. 
And they as can’t see its beauty must be ’ard 
to please.” 

Mrs. Coysh stepped carefully on to the 
strip of ragged carpet before the easel, and 
stood there with her gown held up around 
her as though she were perched on a small 
rock, with the water creeping up around it. 
“Oh!” she gasped, and the exclamation was 
a tribute to his skill; then she gave one 
more admiration-laden ejaculation, and was 
silent. 

The artist looked on with a satisfied air: 
he was not astonished, only gratified. He 
had witnessed such appreciation of his skill 
before. 

“Well! and to think that’s me, and the 
flower in my bonnet looking so fresh as the 
day I bought it, to wear to Johnny’s prize- 
giving.” 

Michael Yeo was pleased, and showed it, 
in spite of his efforts at nonchalance. 
“ There’s a beautiful bit of colouring in that 
rose,” he said impressively, “ such as a artist 
and a person of taste would appreciate, and 
I'll warrant that in ten years’ time that flower 
will be every bit as bright and beautiful as 
tis to-day.” 

‘You reckon he won’t fade?” asked Mrs, 
Coysh anxiously. ‘You'll eggs-coose my 
askin’,” she added apologetically, “but I 
want it for my Johnny, and my Johnny’s 
children after him, and I wouldn’t give him 
nothing that wasn’t good.” 

Michael Yeo snorted contemptuously. 
“His children!” he snapped; “why, that 
picture, ma’am, will yet delight his grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren, and—and 
their great-grandchildren, if they lives to have 
any.” 

“Well now! you don’t say so!” Sarah 
Coysh’s thin grey face lighted up with 
pleasure. ‘Will it really now, Mr. Yeo? 
It do seem wonderful; and to fancy my 


Johnny owning great-grandchildren of his 
own!” She paused a moment. “ And 
what relation do you reckon they’d be to me, 
Mr. Yeo?” she asked. 

“ They'll be your great-great-grandchil- 
dren, ma’am, and may you live to be’old 
them.” 

“ Well, I looks ’ealthy enough to there,” 
said Mrs. Coysh gazing meditatively at her 
portrait. “I reckon I haven’t got so much 
colour as that natch’rally, ’cept when I’m 
’eated, and I was terrible ’ot that day I sat 
for my picture ; I’m afraid I wasn’t looking 
my best, I was so flustered up and nervous. 
I don’t know that I minds the look of a bit 
of colour altogether, though. I reckon my 
Johnny’ll laugh when he sees it, and say 
that for certain mother isn’t frettin’ after 
him. You know, he’s such a one for 
joking.” 

As she stood there, the faded, dull 
original of the brilliant picture before her, 
the copy made the original look more than 
usually washed-out and colourless, the cheeks 
more grey and wrinkled, the eyes more 
faded, the hair duller and uglier. 

For a few seconds there was silence, 
broken only by the rustling of Sarah’s skirts 
as she drew them closer and closer to her 
from the rush of the encroaching tide: she 
was examining her new possession minutely, 
while the artist meditated on a favour he was 
going to ask. His meditations were broken 
in upon by an exclamation of dismay. He 
looked at his patroness inquiringly. 

““Why, you haven’t made me to show a 
bit of tooth,and me smiling so, too! Folks 
would, so soon as not, say I hadn’t got a 
tooth to show. Well, I’m disappointed, Mr. 
Yeo. I thought for certain my teeth would 
show out a bit.” 

Michael Yeo’s feelings were hurt. ‘ No- 
body looking at that picture would think 
but what you’d got a plenty,” he said im- 
patiently. 

“ Back ones, per’aps,” she responded con- 
temptuously. “ But seeing as my Johnny 
gave me two pounds towards my new set, I 
think ’tis only right he should see how they 
suits me. I thought for certain you’d have 
put ’em in, seeing I was smiling on purpose 
to show them, and you supposed to be 
copying me as I was.” 

Michael Yeo was not a mercenary man, 
but his wife and seven children knew that 
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failing, and his artist’s soul was divided. 
He saw that conciliation was necessary. 

“ J—I can paint in a tooth or two to 
show just below the top lip,” he said, “ only 
it'll be a brave bit of trouble, and’ll take a 
few days to do.” 

Sarah paused and pondered, and at last 
became mollified. 

‘*‘] did want to send it off to Johnny to- 
morrow, bit I don’t mind waiting a day or 
two longer to have it perfect. You see, 
Johnny’s got a scholarship to Oxford, and 
he’s got rooms of his own, and all so’s you 
never. I don’t rightly know what they 
means by a scholarship, but I know they 
pays him to goto’em. I believe ’tis a big 
place, and a sight of young men goes there, 
and I thought maybe he’d like to have his 
mother’s picture to hang up over his mantle- 
piece. You don’t know my Johnny, do 
you? Well, when he comes home for his 
holidays I’ll bring him in to see you: he’d 
be proud to make your acquaintance, he’s 
terrible set upon painters and writers and 
suchlike. You’d know him for my _ boy 
anywhere, he always favoured me more’n he 
did his father—in face I mean. I don’t 
know where he gets his cleverness from, not 
from me, I reckon, and I don’t calc’late ’tis 
from his father. Oh, but he do know a lot 
about books and things. He wasn’t more 
than fourteen when he got his first scholar- 
ship from the Wesleyan School, and some 
proud he was, and so was I; but I can’t 
understand they things myself, it seems to 
me like as though they give’d him money to 
go away to another school, and just when 
he’d done so well, too, in his examinations. 
Then they sent him away from the other 
school to another up to Oxford. I don’t 
like it myself, he’s too far away, and I likes 
to know the people he’s mixing with, and he 
never was a boy to look after his own com- 
forts. I reckon he misses his mother more’n 
he thought to—but I hope that picture will 
be a comfort to him. It'll be a handsome 
ornament to his room, and no mistake, and 
he was always one to have everything good. 
He’s been there a year or more, but I 
never couldn’t put out the money for it 
before; it’s what I’ve had in my mind all 
along, though.” 

She paused from lack of breath, and 
Michael Yeo roused himself from the dazed 
abstraction he had fallen into, to assure her 
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the teeth should be painted in. After a 
short private conversation she left, and a 
moment later Charles Titian Yeo, aged 
fourteen, sped homewards with three and six- 
pence tightly clasped in his hand, and when 
Michael followed his son a little later, he 
was treated to a bloater for his dinner, his 
appreciation of which was, though, unfortu- 
nately spoiled by an injudicious expenditure 
of the remaining one and sixpence of the 
sum Sarah Coysh had advanced ; and Sarah 
herself dined on bread and dripping and 
weak tea, for her magnificent gift was only 
obtained by the most rigid economy, and 
meat was one of the luxuries she denied 
herself. 

When John Coysh came back from the 
river, and found a large square packing-case 
standing against the wall in his room, his 
heart beat high with excitement. He was 
still young and unspoiled enough to be 
interested in unexpected parcels which 
arrived for him, and this one had such an 
opulent air, the neatly-made case looked as 
though it had been called into existence 
only to guard its present contents, and that 
the case was a picture-case, and its contents 
were valuable, no one could doubt; the 
care with which the nails had been put in 
told one that much. John was passionately 
fond of good pictures. 

‘The various labels and directions gave 
him no clue to the sender, for Sarah had 
employed a neighbour to address it for her, 
and then had grown doubly excited as she 
thought of the mystification of her boy. He 
could only see that it came from his native 
town, and, never dreaming of his mother, 
his mind ran over the various patrons who 
had been interested in him and his career. 
Before even he changed his wet, scanty 
boating garments, he began, full of wonder, 
suspense, and expectation, to try to open 
the case. The nails were woefully hard to 
extract, and he wrestled with the thing for 
half an hour before he got the cover off. 
He thought several times of going for his 
scout to come with screwdriver and tweezers, 
but he would not stop. A little later he 
devoutly thanked the Providence that had 
restrained him. 

With a deep sigh of relief and satisfaction, 
he at last snatched out his treasure, and 
began impatiently to tear the wrappings off 
it; in his haste to get at it, it seemed to 
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**He wrestled with the thing for half an hour” 


him that the wrappings were endless. When 
the last paper was torn away and his gift 
laid bare, he placed it on the table, and 
went out and sported his oak. Then he 
came back, and with the air of a guilty man 
proceeded to fully examine it. 

Sarah Coysh at home, beside herself with 
excitement at the thought of the surprise 
and pleasure she had prepared for her boy, 
was picturing the arrival and undoing of her 
gift. She saw him, with puzzled face and 
excited eyes, bursting open the case, and 
tearing off the numberless papers she had 
purposely wrapped her portrait in; she 
heard his exclamation of joy and amazement 
when he saw what it was she had done for 
him, his hurry to hang it in position over 
his mantelpiece—she could imagine it no- 
where but in that post of honour—and the 


calling of his schoolfellows, as she 
called them, to rejoice with him. 

His haste to get at it would have 
satisfied her, and his excited tearing 
off of the wrappings, but the groan 
which escaped him when first he 
looked at it could never have been 
interpreted, even by her, into a cry 
of joy. His only hurry was to re- 
turn it to its case, and nail it down, 
and seal it up, so that no power 
on earth should ever reveal it to 
the light of day again—to get rid 
of it, to wipe it out of existence, 
and forget it. Instead of sum- 
moning his friends to share his 
pleasure, he sported his oak. 

A letter dropped out from the 
wrappings and fell on the floor. 
He stooped, and picked it up. 
It was directed to him in his 
mother’s spidery handwriting. He 
opened it hurriedly, and read it : 


‘““My DEAR JOHN,” it ran, “I 
am sending you a present as a 
surprise for you which I hope you 
will like; it is only your old mother’s 
portrait, my dear, but ’tis done by 
Michael Yeo, who is a very clever 
painter, as you have always heard, 
and I do think he have made a 
beautiful picture of it. His charge 
was rather high, I thought, but I 
did not begrudge it when I saw 
the pains he took and the paint 
he used. The frame I chose myself, me know- 
ing your tastes better than any stranger could. 
I wanted to be took standing, same as that pic- 
ture of the Queen in the kitchen over by the 
cupboard door, but Michael Yeo said no, 
and he would not do me sitting neither, 
with my cat upon my lap; he said as 
head and shoulders was what is always 
done, and I thought he knowed best, and 
it would take a sight of paint other ways, but 
I hope you will like it, my dear, and not 
think of the expense, which I don’t think 
nothing of if it gives my dear boy a pleasure, 
and it’s warranted to outlast me and you 
and be fit to hand on to your great-grand- 
children, which makes it worth a brave bit. 
I am feeling lonesome without you, my 
dear, and wisht at times, but shall be think- 
ing of you with your present, and it makes 
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me feel quite proud and happy to think of 
you when you sees your old mother’s face, 
and hanging it up over your fireplace and 
all, and showing it to your friends, and tell- 
ing them ‘that’s my old mother,’ and that 
being me. I hope you will not feel so 
wisht when you have me smiling down at 
you all day long. I wish it could be me 
myself. And when you feels downhearted, 
or tempted to do wrong, my dear, as we 
knows everybody in this world is at times, 
and no help for it, you only just glinty up 
at my picture, and tell your troubles like as 
you would to me. That’s what I have been 
thinking on all the time I have sat to 
Michael Yeo to copy me down, and I had 
hard work to keep my secret all to myself. 
I shall be terribly longing to hear from you 
to know if it has got to you safe, and to 
hear what you have to say about it. I 
don’t think of nothing scarcely but getting 
your letters. 

“Good-bye, my dear son, and remain 
your loving mother, 

“ SARAH CoysH.” 

**T put in two rings and a bit of whipcord 
to hang it up, thinking you may want it in a 
hurry and not have any. How do you think 
my new teeth becomes me? I reckon I 
must leave out the crosses; you’ve grown 
too big for sending kisses to.” 


Tears came into his eyes, 
and his heart ached with love 
and pain as he read the letter 
He was very young and very 
fond of his mother, and it 
hurt him acutely to slight 
her gift to him, but he could 
not—no, he could not. He 
raised the picture again and 
looked long and steadily at 
it, though it made him shud- 
der. No, he could not hang 
it up, and listen to the jokes 
and witticisms on it of his 
friends. He could not en- 
dure that either she or her 
gift should be slighted. The 
bare idea of it made him 
push it hastily back into its 
case. 

“She shall never know, 
dear soul,” he said to him- 
self. 
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He was beginning to nail it down when 
a sudden thought made him pause. Why 
go about for ever with this white elephant 
on his hands? Why live in a state of fear 
lest it should be discovered? He again 
lifted Michael Yeo’s masterpiece from the 
case, and picking up a penknife, with a few 
swift strokes cut the canvas from the frame, 
and in another moment the crimson rose was 
scorching and withering under the flames, 
the smooth pink cheeks were wrinkled and 
discoloured, the round staring eyes looked 
out at thejr destroyer reproachfully as the 
poor head wr.thed under the contracting 
heat of the flames, and the three symmetrical 
white teeth lent an added ghastliness to the 
fixed smile. 

While the ashes of his gift were still glow- 
ing, John sat down and began to write his 
letter of thanks. 

* You must be blooming, mother dear ; 
that is, if you are anything like your portrait. 
You cannot pretend you are grieving for me, 
after that. Your new teeth make you look 
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younger than ever; if you go on growing 
youthful at this rate I shall not know you 
when I come home. Folks will think you 
are my sister. Thank you again and again, 
my dear, generous old mother, for your 
splendid gift. I don’t know when I was so 
surprised and excited as I was when I came 
back and saw the package on my table. I 
can tell you I did tear it open in a hurry; 
you ought to have seen me, and you can 
guess how pleased and surprised I was when 
I saw what was in it. I shall never forget 
it. How close you kept your secret, you 
wily woman! Ihave only one thing to scold 
you for, and that is for spending so much 
money on a present for me. . . .” 

A clock near by struck five. He was 


expecting some men to tea at five.. Hastily 
thrusting the empty frame into the case, he 
carried it all into his bedroom, and pushed 
it under his bed; then, hurrying back, he 
carefully dispersed the crisp ash of the burnt 
picture. He watched it fly up the chimney 
in great flakes, and heaved a sigh of relief as 
the last bit of ash disappeared. 

The day his letter arrived Sarah allowed 
herself the luxury of a few chosen friends to 
tea, and the reading of the letter to them 
was the crowning joy of the entertainment. 

‘And to think,” she said proudly, “as 
I’m hanging there in his rooms in Oxford 
College, and all his friends a-knowing as I’m 
his mother! T’ll warrant he’s some proud 
this day, same as myself,” 
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MR. GLADSTONE 


By THE RicHT Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp Bisnop or Ripon 


HE flags are half-mast high. The 
newspapers appear with the sombre 
signs of mourning. The interest in 
the Spanish-American war is for- 

gotten: public curiosity for the moment 
ceases to ask questions about the move- 
ments of Admiral Cervera’s fleet. ‘The minds 
of all have been turned to Hawarden ; every 
telegram has been read with avidity and 
weighed with care, every detail of the pro- 
gress of the trying illness has been sought 
for ; all knew that the end was coming, none 
could say whether they dreaded it or wel- 
comed it most. They knew that the vener- 
able statesman looked forward to the great 
change with hope and even a wistful hope : 
they could welcome the moment which would 
bring him rest ; but nevertheless they dreaded 
the moment which would finally sever from 
the organisation of national life a great name, 
a familiar figure, and a commanding person- 
ality. 

When at length the news came, and it 
became known that in the dawn of Ascension 
Day Mr. Gladstone had passed away, it was 
felt that the long expected loss had not been 
fully estimated. The gap in public life—anti- 
cipated for some weeks—proved to be greater 
than had been imagined ; for only when the 


tree falls can we realise how large a mass of 
soil it displaces and how deeply and widely 
its roots have spread. 

Mr. Gladstone’s influence entered into 
nearly all departments of life. Some people 
will recall his services to the finances of 
the country, others will emphasise his 
energetic crusades on behalf of freedom and 
humanity, and show men that if he distrusted 
Austria and Turkey it was because of ancient 
devotion to Italian unity and liberty, and 
of his later sympathy with Bulgaria and 
Armenia. Again, some will remind us of 
his theological interests, and will explain how 
through these he was drawn into sym- 
pathy with the Old Catholics and distrust 
of the Vatican, while others will note how 
through political circumstances he was led 
into nearer intimacy and corresponding sym- 
pathy with Nonconformists. Other minds will 
dwell on his love of Greece, his devotion to 
Homeric studies, his championship of the 
substantial authenticity of the Iliad, or his 
more recent translation of Horace. Many 
will think of him spending some of the 
enforced unoccupied hours in the House 
of Commons in the translation of well- 
known hymns, and will recall his graceful 
renderings of “ Rock of Ages” and “ Art 
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thou weary?” Those interested in political 
life will recount his oratorical successes ; they 
will say with, perhaps, some exaggeration but 
nevertheless with some degree of truth that 
with him the day of great orators has passed 
away for the House of Commons. Others 
again will remind us of the keen interest which 
he took in various kinds of industry; they 
will recall his advocacy of jam factories ; they 
will quote from his felicitous language on 
gardening ; they will remember his love of 
china. 

The versatility of his gifts was as conspicu- 
ous as the variety of his interests. He was 
no mere political drudge, whose range was 
limited to questions of statesmanship. He 
was broadly human, and all that touched 
human life appealed to him. So wide was 
his range, so vigorous his understanding, so 
persistent were his studies that the circle of 
his mind enclosed many lesser circles which 
might each have stood for well-informed 
minds. In him were to be found the orator, 
the statesman, the financier, the classic and 
the theologian. In his case, however, this 
width of mental range did not impair, as it 
too often does, his moral force. It is not 
true that culture is opposed to ethics ; but it 
is true that a very wide and exclusive devo- 
tion to matters of taste tends to impair the 
hold of moral principles. In Mr. Gladstone’s 
case the firmness of his grasp upon moral 
principles never relaxed. The reason of 
this was simple enough. All things in life, 
however beautiful or captivating, were with 
him subordinate to the principles which 
make for righteousness. He was, as John 
Bright said, always struggling towards the 
light, and the light to him was the thing 
right in itself, #.e., in the sight of God. He 
had faith in right, and this faith was more than 
an otiose belief: it was a moving and inspiring 
factor in his life, and it revealed its power in 
the intense moral energy which marked his 
habits and line of conduct. 

The force of this moral energy was con- 
stantly seen. It showed itself in an enthu- 
siasm which was contagious. He was always 
enthusiastic. Everything which was worth 
doing was worth doing well. Whatever was 
to be dealt with, it was right that all that 
could be known about it should be studied. 
The business of life was not to be trifled 
with. Duty was a serious thing and should 
be undertaken seriously. This seriousness 


cut him off from enjoying, as other men 
could, the humours of life. The point at 
which jest becomes harmful or irreverent 
will always be a matter of discussion. Mr. 
Gladstone placed the point very high, for he 
dreaded anything which might disparage 
seriousness or damage the sense of reverence 
for life. He could not appreciate the game 
of poking fun at grave and reverend men. 
He had no aptitude or liking for the light 
raillery in which some men can even inno- 
cently indulge. He could strike, but he 
could not sting. He could strike and when 
occasion arose he would strike hard. When 
the question was in his judgment one of 
humanity or freedom, then he arose like a 
Homeric hero in a sort of divine wrath. 
Then he made his voice to be heard, and 
he awoke the responsive enthusiasm of the 
people. This ready humanity made him 
beloved of the unhappy or unfortunate 
people of the earth. ‘The oppressed or ill- 
treated in Italy, Bulgaria or Armenia knew 
that he was a champion of their cause. 

It is easy to say that he was sometimes 
mistaken. It is the lot of all men to make 
mistakes; but there is often a moral difference 
between the mistakes ot men ; and it will be 
admitted even by Mr. Gladstone’s opponents 
that when he was mistaken there was a moral 
splendour about his mistakes. Some years 
ago a shrewd observer of men contrasted 
Mr. Gladstone with another statesman in 
this way. Mr. Gladstone’s vices, he said, 
arise out of his virtues, the other man’s 
virtues arise out of his vices. ‘The contrast 
was unjust. Like most smart sayings it 
lacked charity and discrimination ; but as far 
as Mr. Gladstone was concerned it expressed 
a truth, for it recognised the moral basis of 
his impulses and actions. It was to the 
presence of this moral basis that his com- 
manding influence over his countrymen was 
largely due. They believed his policy because 
they believed in him. They believed that he 
was morally impregnable, and they felt safe 
in following him. He strove to make his 
countrymen believe that what was just and 
right might also be politically wise. He 
held to a moral ideal. If at times he fell 
below it, the ideal nevertheless was there ; 
and the sense that a man possesses such an 
ideal gives confidence to the people who 
follow him. The instinct is natural, and 
within limits it is justifiable. People know 
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that their leaders may blunder, but they feel 
that the consequences of such blunders 
are, perhaps, lessened when their leaders _ re- 
cognise a moral ideal of conduct and policy. 
Hence it was that there were many who in 
their hearts distrusted his policy, yet who 
because of their faith in his moral purpose 
were content to let his counsel prevail over 
their judgment. It was the recognised moral 
sincerity of Mr. Gladstone which wrought 
this marvel. 

And that moral sincerity extended to every 
task. The honest earnestness with which he 
entered upon the discussion of theological 
questions was only a further illustration of this 
quality. Few can realise how much time he de- 
voted to study on a particular question before 
he made it the subject of a magazine article. 
Books in all languages; study, not superficial, 
but persistent and exhaustive; constant re- 
course to ancient authorities, constituted his 
preparation for an article which, perhaps, 
filled only some twenty pages of the Contem- 
porary or Nineteenth Century. Thus in all 
that he ‘did, industry, conscientiousness, 
thoroughness, evidenced the moral energy 
which animated his life. 

But it would be unfair to leave unnoticed 
the religious basis of this moral enthusiasm. 
He believed that the Christian religion was 
a veritable power for good among the nations 
of the world ; he declared in a speech made 
in North Wales some twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, that he held it to be wrong to 
enter into trade relationships with distant 
lands and receive from them the commercial 

@advantages of export and import, without 
communicating to them also the priceless 
treasures that we possessed in the Christian 
faith. 

And this belief was no formal homage 
paid to public sentiment, it was the expres- 
sion of a profound personal conviction. 
In the busiest times he was regularly to 
be seen at church; he had the old-fashioned 
courage of the religious man who was not 
ashamed of his religious habits. ‘There is 
only one man,” said the senior member of a 
London club, “ who ever at these dinners 
says.grace, and that man is Mr. Gladstone.” 

Influences like these, springing from the 
life of one who held such a unique position, 
are health-giving. Where they exist, many 


mistakes may be forgiven, and certainly at 
this hour Englishmen will not recall what 


may have been deemed the unfortunate 
omissions or misconceptions of his policy. 
There have been hours indeed in which 
people in this country felt doubtful and dis- 
mayed, not knowing to what results that 
policy might tend ; but now that these things 
are past and they can contemplate Mr. 
Gladstone’s career apart from the disturbing 
influences of political bias, they will see in 
him an Englishman of whom they were all 
proud; they will remember him as one 
who inherited a position which might have 
tempted a weaker man to a life of ignoble 
indolence, but who devoted himself from 
his earliest days to the service of his country, 
who showed himself keenly alive to every 
question which affected her faith and her 
honour, who had a heart big enough to send 
out his sympathy to those in other lands who 
were struggling for freedom, who possessed 
that English love of liberty which combines 
itself readily with reverence for ancient order, 
who lived a life of untiring energy, hus- 
banding his time as a God-given thing, 
who was all through life a devout, religious 
minded man, capable by the moral enthu- 
siasm which sprang from religious convictions 
of awakening the ardour and arousing the 
enthusiasm of his followers. Men of political 
ability there have been who, perhaps, have 
made fewer mistakes, but few statesmen in 
this country have set before their country- 
men a better example of a simple religious 
life or a more constant allegiance to the 
moral ideals which he had made his own. 
We are indebted to him for having in his 
time helped forward what has been called 
the moralisation of all departments of 
life. He has left us the example of a 
career of a man who to marvellous gifts 
added conspicuous singleness of purpose. 
His life and character will be a constant 
witness of the power of religious convictions. 
These deepened and strengthened with in- 
creasing years. Like the greatest contem- 
porary statesman of Italy, Mr. Gladstone 
saw in religion the mainstay of civilisation. 
The hope of the future lay in the main- 
tenance of a living faith in a personal God. 
“ After sixty years of public life I hold,” he 
said, “‘ more strongly than ever to this con- 
viction, deepened and strengthened by long 
experience of the reality and the nearness 
and the personality of God.” In this faith 
he passed away. ‘That gift of concentration 
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of mind which he had cultivated in life 
tended to promote calmness at the last. 
The stir of public affairs, the fever of polli- 
tical life, the anxieties of State, disturbed 
him no more. His spirit was face to face 
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with eternal things, and was sustained by 
unfailing confidence—and so with a faith 
which he declared was strong, he passed from 
the world of shadows to the fuller vision of 


God. 


WALK 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Autor oF “ Carrots,” “ THE Cuckoo 
Crock,” &c. &c. &c. 


CHAPTER XIII 
GROWING INTERESTS 


LEASANT bits in life’s journey are 
in reality not unfrequently monoto- 
nous, though this fact may not be 
realised at the time. This much 

indeed is certain: that they often leave little 
for their chronicler to record. 

With the coming of the Littlewoods to 
Craig Morion, things in general took almost 
at once an aspect of new and unwonted 
interest for Frances and her sisters. There 
was no longer the dreary waking in the 
morning to the often reiterated question : 
“ What shall we do with ourselves to-day?” 
For once its few “musts” and “ oughts” 
had been attended to, and that dutifully, 
there yet always remained a doleful stretch 
of hours to fill up as best might be, and 
Frances’ anxious invention was taxed to the 
uttermost, in winter especially, to employ 
this enforced leisure, healthily as well as 
pleasantly, for the two younger ones, whose 
welfare was seldom if ever absent from her 
mind. 

Now all seemed different. For even if 
meetings or expeditions of some kind were 
not planned for every day, and even if 
these same little plans were of the 
simplest and least exciting nature, there was 
always the consciousness of outside interest 
and sociability at hand, hitherto so pecu- 
liarly absent from the young lives at Fir 
Cottage. 

Ten to one, before Frances had left her 
father’s study, where most mornings she 
wrote to his dictation business letters, more 
often than not entirely works of supereroga- 
tion, or while Retty and Eira were doing 


their best to brighten up the drawing-room 
with such wintry spoils as were to be had, 
the parlour-maid would appear with a note 
from the big house, asking: “ If one of you 
would care to drive with me this afternoon, 
and the others meet us at tea-time in my 
own room ?” 

This of course from Madeleine. 

Or Horace would make his appearance 
with unacknowledged calculations as to its 
being an hour when the great bear was not 
to the fore, with a proposal, were the weather 
specially promising, for a good walk, not 
seldom in the direction of Scaling Harbour ; 
as to the increasing attractions of which 
unique spot more hereafter. 

On these occasions the two younger 
sisters always found it impossible to give an 
answer without an appeal to their senior, 
and Mr. Littlewood waited with exemplary 
patience while Eira made some excuse for 
penetrating into her father’s sanctum, and 
there conveying by means of some “ family 
masonic” sign a hint to Frances that she 
was wanted. 

Things fitted themselves in marvellously 
well and apparently without effort. The 
three elders of the two groups scarcely 
realised how much the young people were 
together. Horace’s utmost tact was em- 
ployed to propitiate Mr. Morion in various 
ways. Now and then he made a special 
call upon him, during which the ladies of 
the family were not alluded to, or he would 
ask his advice on some matter on which the 
elder man’s opinion was really worth having, 
as he himself knew. And, if her husband 
was content, Lady Emma, who had thoroughly 
learnt the lesson, not perhaps uncongenial 
to her temperament, of letting well alone, 
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was not likely to make or notice rocks ahead 
of any description. 

But there remained Mrs. Littlewood, as a 
matter of fact the most acute and the most 
powerful of those concerned. She knew 
much more than the parents of her young 
neighbours, whose worldly experience through 
disuse had grown rusty, the possible com- 
plications that this familiar daily intercourse 
might initiate. But it was a rule of life with 
her to refrain from acting till she was pretty 
sure of being able to do so effectually. She 
contented herself negatively with reflections 
that “ Horace knew what he was about” 
— All young men were the same ”—“Con- 
rad,” naturally far more inflammable than 
his younger brother, ‘‘could not have done 
better for himself than he had done, and 
even Madeleine—well, Madeleine might be 
Quixotic and romantic in certain ways”—for 
Mrs. Littlewood gauged the impulsive side 
of her daughter’s character more accurately 
than that daughter suspected—“ but au 
fond she had her brother’s real interest at 
heart.” » And, positively, Mrs. Littlewood 
now and then exerted herself to bring a 
fresh element into the group. It was she 
who suggested Horace’s inviting his old 
friend, Mark Brandon, to give them a day 
or two on his way south from Scotland ; 
though as far as Madeleine was concerned 
such a visit could result in nothing, Sir 
Mark Brandon not being in the very least to 
her taste. It was also bya hint from Mrs. 
Littlewood as to the kindliness of such an 
attention that the curate-in-charge at Craig 
Bay was more than once invited to join their 
expeditions, and on the one or two occasions 
when Frances or her sisters was at luncheon 
at the big house, to make one of the party. 

“ For that now,” said Mrs. Littlewood to 
herself, with the comfortable ignoring of 
ways and means below a certain level, pecu- 
liar to the rich, “is the sort of marriage 
that a sensible girl like Frances Morion 
should make. She would have nothing new 
to face considering her present life.” 

But curates-in-charge, like more im- 
portant people, may be led with facility to 
the water’s edge, and arrived there refuse 
to drink thereof. Mr. Darnley had eyes and 
ears for no one except Miss Littlewood, 
whose growing concern as to Scaling Har- 
bour and the grave questions of what could 
be done for it, made her always ready to 


respond to the young man’s gratification in 
her interest in his work. 

There came a day on which some self- 
invited guests for a couple of nights at Craig 
Morion opened the way, naturally enough, 
to asking Mr. Morion, his wife, and eldest 
daughter to join the party there at dinner in 
a quite unceremonious way. 

It was Horace who undertook the negotia- 
tion, for his mother hesitated not a little as 
to the propriety of such a step. 

‘“‘ The poorer people are, the prouder they 
are, of course,” she reminded him, ‘and 
old-fashioned as Lady Emma is in her ideas, 
I should greatly dread offending her.” 

“Put it upon your own health, my dear 
mother, and make a favour of it—a great 
favour of it on their side. Say how kind it 
would be of them to help us to entertain the 
Charlemonts coming to us so unexpectedly 
or something of that kind. No one is 
cleverer than you, mother, at saying the right 
thing. And I'll take the note this after- 
noon, and see what I can do.” 

“ After all,” said Mrs. Littlewood quietly, 
“‘we are not at all obliged to have them, and 
it does not matter whether they come or not 
except , 

Her son glanced up with a shade of dis- 
appointment on his face. 

“Except what?” he said quickly. 
“Though not of course that you need do 
it unless you thoroughly like it.” 

“Tt is really of too little consequence to 
talk so much about,” said his mother 
languidly. ‘I was only going to say, except 
that I think it might please Madeleine. 
She has taken to these girls a good deal, 
and they really are quite unobjectionable. I 
fancy, too, she would like to show Ryder 
Morion, if he comes down while we are here, 
that the sympathy she expressed for them 
has led to friendly relations.” 

Horace gave a slight laugh. 

“T am by no means sure,” he replied, 
“that Morion would look upon it in that 
way. It would be tacit reproach to him for 
his neglect of them! ” 

“ He would not be so foolish,” replied 
Mrs. Littlewood calmly. “He is not a 
small-minded man, and very likely he has 
been thinking over what Madeleine said ”— 
“ and,” she added in her own mind, “ likes 
her all the better for the interest she has 
taken in them, Furthermore, if there were 
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any fear of Horace’s being seriously attracted 
by that eldest girl, nothing would be so fatal 
as for me to appear to oppose it.” 

No more was said on the subject, at least 
by or to Mrs. Littlewood, till the next day, 
and even then not till the evening, when, 
after the servants had left the dining-room, 
she looked up suddenly, with an inquiry: 

“ By-the-bye, Horace, what about the 
invitation to Fir Cottage? I have had no 
answer.” 

Horace started to his feet with an ex- 
clamation of annoyance. 

‘‘Really,” he said, “I am not to be 
trusted. The answer was written there and 
then by Miss Morion and given to me, and 
is at the present moment, I have no doubt, 
in my overcoat pocket. Excuse me an 
instant, mother,” and he left the room to 
return immediately with the letter in his 
hand. Madeleine, as it happened, had not 
seen her friends that day, though she had 
known of her mother’s invitation. 

“Qh! I hope they are coming,” she said. 
“You are talking about next week, I suppose, 
when the Charlemonts will be here ?” 

Mrs. Littlewood did not reply till she had 
opened and read the note. 

*“‘ Yes,” she said, “ they accept. 
I had much doubt of it. 
writing,” she went on. 
girls got educated ?” 

Her daughter’s face grew rather red. 

“‘ They are very well educated,” she said. 
“Frances undoubtedly is, and she is 
naturally the cleverest. Whatever the other 
two are, and they would certainly pass 
muster to say the least, they owe greatly to 
her. She is a model elder sister.” 

«She would be a model in any relation of 
life, it seems to me,” said Horace, for the 
slight irritation which his mother’s tone had 
caused his sister was not unshared by him. 

Mrs. Littlewood’s underlying, though 
usually well-controlled spirit of perversity, 
here slightly got the better of her. 

“For my part,” she said, “I confess to 
being very much more attracted by the 
younger sister. I don’t mean Eira—what a 
fantastic name!—she is too much of a 
hoyden still to please me, but by that dark- 
eyed Betty. There is something quite 
unique about her.” 

Madeleine said nothing, but glanced at 
her brother with a certain anxiety. 
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** Horace is by no means a diplomatist,” 
she thought to herself, “ if what I more than 
half suspect is the case,” for her glance 
revealed to her a slight deepening of colour 
through the sunburn of his face. ‘ He is 
annoyed,” she went on in her own mind, 
‘but he should not show it.” And anxious 
to change the subject to some extent, and at 
the same time to please her mother, she 
turned towards Mrs. Littlewood quickly. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ Betty has something 
very uncommon about her. I should like 
to see her in the evening. I wonder how 
she ‘lights up.’” 

Her success was greater than she had 
expected, greater than she had dreamed of, 
for though her mother’s next words con- 
tained a suggestion in every way congenial 
to Madeleine, it was one she would never 
herself have ventured upon making. 

“T don’t see why she should not give you 
an opportunity of satisfying your curiosity,” 
said Mrs. Littlewood pleasantly. “ Sup- 
posing we ask the two younger girls to come 
in after dinner ? Gertrude Charlemont would 
make friends with them—she must be about 
the same age.” 

Gertrude Charlemont was only eighteen 
or nineteen at most, as Madeleine knew. 
But she did not correct her mother’s impres- 
sion as to Betty or Eira’s age. “She is all 
the more likely to judge them leniently if 
she thinks of them as so young,” said the 
Morion sisters’ warm-hearted champion to 
herself, with some pardonable calculation, as 
she turned to her mother and replied quietly 
Madeleine was always afraid of laying her- 
self open to any charge of “gushing” or 
exaggeration— 

“ What a good idea, mamma! I am 
sure they would be very pleased to come. 
Shall I ask them when I see them? It is 
scarcely worth while to write another note 
about it.” 

Horace said nothing. 

“Do just as you like, my dear,” Mrs. 
Littlewood replied. “I leave it in your 
hands.” 

And she could not have done better. 

To describe the excitement caused at 
Fir Cottage by Madeleine’s message, de- 
livered in a kindly, matter-of-fact tone, as if 
it were a suggestion of but slight importance, 
would expose the chronicler of these simple 
annals, deservedly enough, to a strong sus- 




















‘*A hint to Frances that she was wanted” 


picion of exaggeration. So no attempt to 
do so will be made. All the more that the 
expression of this excitement had to be con- 
fined to the sisters’ own quarters, and 
private confabulations. For in their dif- 
ferent ways both parents would have resented 
any appearance of treating the invitation as 
anything out of the common—Mr. Morion, 
when by any chance such a subject as his 
now grown-up family’s isolation from ordinary 
social life came on the tapis, always speak- 
ing as if it were entirely a question of 
*‘ choice ” on his part; Lady Emma, though 
more practical, also taking for granted that 
only material difficulties as to ways and 
means were to be thanked for the excep- 
tional state of things. And in this she was 
probably correct. For her husband’s eccen- 
tricities would undoubtedly have never 
become so marked had he been a rich man, 
or, even had he all the same deserved 
Horace’s sobriquet of “the bear,” bears 
are tolerated when their trappings are of 
gold— sometimes with really astonishing 
leniency. 


There was from the first no opposition to 
the invitation of which Madeleine’s brother 
was the bearer. Lady Emma thanked him 
—or rather requested him to thank his 
mother—with calm equanimity. 

Yes, Betty and Eira would be pleased to 
come, she had no doubt. ‘That is to say, if 
there were no very appalling change in the 
weather, which would make it scarcely 
desirable to go out so late. 

“ You know,” she added, with a smile, 
“we are terribly rustic in our habits, Mr. 
Littlewood. It is so seldom that anything 
in the way of evening engagements tempts 
us to leave our own fireside.” 

“I suppose you have any amount of 
garden parties and that sort of thing in the 
fine season,” he said ; “‘ though you probably 
find them a great bore?” he added, turning 
to Betty. 

The girl opened her eyes very wide. 

‘A great bore,” she repeated; “ oh dear 
no. I think they are delightful. But there 
are not many here. The Ferrabys have one 
on the vicar’s birthday if it is fine—that is 
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the end of Tuly, so it suits very well, as it is 
just about the time for the school feasts, 
and ‘a 

A glance from Eira arrested her con- 
fidences, and Horace was left to wonder why 
the two entertainments coming together 
should be so desirable, Betty meekly accept- 
ing the reproof from her younger sister 
administered in privacy that she really need 
not say things “ like that.” 

“Mrs. Ferraby would not like it,” she 
explained; “for of course I know what 
you were going to say—that the cakes 
and buns and things over came in so 
usefully.” 

Her interruption in Mr. Littlewood’s 
presence had been, she flattered herself, 
skilfully managed. 

“ The Ferrabys’ garden-party is the dullest 
of any; I don’t think you need give it as an 
example, Betty,” she had said, and Horace 
listened with some amusement to her graphic 
description of the few neighbours within hail, 
who blossomed out into entertaining of even 
this mildest description. 

“Tt is certainly rather an unusually iso- 
lated part of the world,” said he. “We 











shall be all the more grateful to you next 
week for helping us to amuse these good 
people—the Charlemonts. ‘The daughter, 
by-the-bye, Gertrude, is quite a nice little 
girl, about your own standing—eighteen or 
nineteen.” 

This time it was Eira who was inter- 
rupted. She was just beginning a protest 
against being defrauded of the three or four 
years of seniority to the “nice little girl,” 
of which she was young enough to be rather 
proud, when Frances crossed the room with 
a note she had been writing to Miss Little- 
wood, which she wished her friend’s brother 
to take charge of. 

“You won’t forget it?” she added with a 
touch of playfulness rather new to her. Of 
late Frances had seemed younger; her 
manner to Horace was decidedly cordial and 
friendly—increasingly so, as they got to 
know each other better—and as he replied 
with an earnest disclaimer of any such 
possibility as his omitting to execute her 
commission, Eira’s slipper toe touched Betty’s 
significantly. 





“Tsn’t it lovely?” she said five minutes 
later, when their visitor had left and they 








‘*Mr. Darnley had eyes and ears for no one but Miss Littlewood” 
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were alone in her own quarters, “ isn’t 
it delightful to see how well they are getting 
on?” 

“ Yes,” Betty replied, though there was a 
half-absent, almost dreamy tone in her voice. 
“Yes,” she repeated, rousing herself a little, 
“that is if—you are sure they are getting on 
all right, Eira?” 

“Of course,” said Kira, “ nothing could 
be better, and I really think though I’m 
younger than you, Betty, that I understand 
some things more quickly! Indeed, more 
than Frances herself does! She has lived 
so for other people, so entirely putting her- 
self in the background, that I daresay it will 
be difficult for her to realise such a thing. 
It will come to her,” she went on sagely, 
“ through friendship, so to say, and any one 
can see how Mr. Littlewood respects her 
opinion, and tries to get it on all subjects. 
He loves talking to her, of that I am 
certain.” 

“ And Madeleine is devoted to her,” said 
Betty, “and she and her brother are firm 
friends. .That must be a good thing. But 
O Eira, we must make her look very, very 
nice the night she dines there.” 

“ T’m sure she will,” said Eira. “TI really 
think I’ve got everything about her dress 
quite settled in my head, though there are a 
few points we had better not come upon to 
her till the last minute. The thing for her 
hair that we’ve ordered, she won’t be able 
to refuse it when she sees that we’ve actually 
got it. O Betty, what should we have done 
with all this happening but for Mrs. 
Ramsay’s present, for you see now that we 
are going too, or half going anyway, we 
couldn’t have done without our new shoes 
and gloves and sashes ? ” 

Betty looked up anxiously. 

“ You’ve been thinking it all over already, 
I see,” she said. ‘ You do think our best 
evening dresses—the new white nun’s veiling 
ones, I mean—will do? Of course they are 
perfectly clean, we’ve never worn them since 
we’ve turned them into evening dresses, and 
we took such care of them last summer! ” 

“Qh dear, yes, they’ll be all right,” said 
Eira reassuringly. ‘ Thanks of course to 
the blue sashes.” ‘Then with a little laugh 
—“ Especially,” she added, “as Mrs. Little- 
wood thinks we are only eighteen and 
nineteen.” 


The eventful day arrived. Fortunately on 
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all accounts, looks included, the weather was 
mild, and Lady Emma, with unwonted 
maternal solicitude, had told her daughters 
they were not to think of dressing without 
fires in their rooms. And Frances’ appear- 
ance, thanks to her two devoted tire-women, 
when she joined her parents in the drawing- 
room—where Mr. Morion was already 
fuming, ten minutes before the time, at the 
anticipated unpunctuality of the fly-driver 
—was in itself a reward to her mother for 
this same unusual amount of motherly 
concern. 

*“ You do look very nice, indeed,” she 
exclaimed with a little rush of surprise at her 
own enthusiasm. “Look at her, George,” 
on which Mr. Morion condescended to turn 
in his daughter’s direction. 

“ Very nice,” he murmured, as without 
entering into detail he took in the general 
impression of her tall, well proportioned 
figure, which it would have been difficult to 
disguise by even the least “ well cut” of 
draperies. As it was the prettily shimmering 
black gauze, broken only by a large bunch 
of violets at her waist, was unexceptionable 
in the almost classic set of its long, straight 
folds, and the lovely fair hair in which 
glistened the little coronal of fairy plumes, 
which Eira’s quick eyes had picked out in a 
fashion plate and ordered forthwith, made 
up a whole which a father would have been 
almost inhuman not to feel proud of. 

“ Good-night, dears,” whispered Frances 
to her sisters, as she followed her mother to 
the fly which after all had appeared to the 
moment. ‘ Good-night for the time being, 
I mean. If you only take half as much 
pains about yourselves as you have done 
about me, papa will have reason to be 
pleased.” 

She was feeling deeply touched by her 
“ little sisters’” evident devotion. And for 
almost the first time a faint suspicion dawned 
upon her that their ultra concern about her 
appearance might have a special cause. Her 
fair face flushed at the mere suggestion, 
though it was too dark in the fly for either 
of her companions to notice it. 

“They are dear, good little things,” she 
thought to herself, “ but they mustn’t begin 
fancying that other people see me with 
their eyes. And as for me, at my age it 
would be too absurd to begin thinking of 
anything of that kind for the first time,” 
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But the half unconscious confession to 
herself that such a warning might be salutary 
was significant. 

As the mother and daughter, followed by 
Mr. Morion, made their way into Mrs. 
Littlewood’s drawing-room—the larger of the 
two, well lighted and beautified by hothouse 
flowers, so that the impression was a brilliant 
one—more. than one pair of eyes turned in 
their direction, to rest for the moment with 
pleasure on the stately girl whose dignity 
of bearing was scarcely perceived ere it was 
tempered by the charm of her sweet ex- 
pression. 

“ She és beautiful,” thought Horace, while 
Mrs. Littlewood thought to herself, “I had 
no idea she would light up so well—I am 
glad that Horace must take in her mother, 
and not herself” ; while Madeleine turned 
with frank delight in her eyes to a dark, 
grave-eyed man who was, at the moment of 
the Morions’ entrance, standing near the fire- 
place talking to her. 

“Do you know who that is?” she said 
with a smile, dropping her voice. 

“There are three ‘thats,’” he replied 
dryly, smiling too. ‘ Yes, I think I can 
guess, for I knew whom you were expecting 
—your mother, by-the-bye, seemed rather 
taken back on my unlooked-for appearance, 
and I was glad to find that her only reason was 
the fact of my cousins dining with you 
to-night.” 

“Then you don’t mind?” said Madeleine 
quickly. 

“Of course not,” he said, “why should 
I? No, I set your mother’s mind quite 
at rest by undertaking to smooth down the 
other side also—Mr. George Morion, I 
mean. I should have known him any- 
where, though it’s years since we met. I had 
better go over and speak to him at once.” 

“He is still taken up with mamma,’ 
said Madeleine hurriedly. ‘ Do wait one 
instant. I want to know what you think of 
my special friend, Frances? I have been 
longing for you to see her.” 

Mr. Morion’s eyes strayed half carelessly 
again in the direction of the little group 
where stood the newcomers. 

“That is surely rather unreasonable,” he 
said. ‘I have not even heard the tone of 
her voice,” and he crossed the room as he 
spoke. 

« You are contrarliction personified,” was 


Madeleine’s mental ejaculation. “ All men 
are contradictory, but you are the quint- 
essence of it! I wish I hadn’t asked him 
what he thought of her!” 

By this time Ryder Morion was gravely 
shaking hands with his kinsfolk—a_ word 
from Mrs. Littlewood having already explained 
the situation to some extent. 

“Yes,” he went on to Lady Emma, 
cleverly including her husband in what he 
said. “I arrived more than unexpectedly, 
for my letter, which should have pre- 
ceded me, has not yet appeared. I am 
specially fortunate in finding you here this 
evening.” 

Mr. Morion the elder eyed him some- 
what grimly; Lady Emma replying more 
graciously, though with a touch of nervous- 
ness as she caught her husband’s expression. 

“You have not been here for a good 
many years, I suppose?” she said. 

“No,” he replied candidly, “ I am begin- 
ning to think it has been wrong of me, and 
I cannot really give any reason for it, except 
multifarious occupations elsewhere. And— 
I don’t think I have realised,” he went on, 
turning to Horace’s bear, “that it would 
have been better to give things up here 
more personal attention. I mus‘ not begin 
about private matters just row, but I 
am hoping,” with some slight hesitation, 
“TI should be grateful if while I am 
here you would allow me to ccnsult you a 
little.” 

No one but Lady Emma detected the 
slight softening in her husband’s face at 
this speech. 

‘Are you making some stay?” was his 
rather abrupt reply. 

“It depends on two or three things,” 
Ryder answered. “I scarcely know what 
may suit Mrs. Littlewood yet, and I am 
always busy in my own, perhaps useless, 
way. But a few days, yes, I must stay 
a few days if possible, and I hope I 
may take my chance of finding you at 
home ?” 

He glanced round with the half intention 
of asking to be introduced to the tall fair 
girl, whose appearance, to tell the truth, had 
considerably surprised him, but he gave up 
the idea. Frances was seated at some little 
distance and bending over her, as he stood 
beside her chair, was Horace Littlewood 
talking eagerly, 
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CHAPTER XIV 


IN THE OLD LIBRARY 


WHEN the ladies returned to the drawing- 
room after dinner, two figures in white, with 
broad blue sashes, rose to greet them. 

Frances’ face grew still brighter. She had 
dreaded for her sisters an entrance into an 
already crowded room, for such to their 
inexperienced eyes would it have appeared 
a quarter of an hour or so later, though the 
number of guests was in reality but a small 
one. In addition to the Charlemonts, father, 
mother, and daughter, were one or two odd 
men, whom Horace had managed to secure 
from no great distance, and a young married 
couple, who thought nothing of a twelve 
miles drive for the sake of a little variety in 
what they considered the dullest of dull 
neighbourhoods, where they were forced to 
pass three months of every winter, for the 
sake of pleasing an elderly uncle. They, 
like the rest of the party, were spending the 
night at Craig Morion, and the young wife 
had been, confiding to Frances, in their 
progress from the dining-room, her regret 
that they were not nearer neighbours. For 
Miss Morion’s appearance and name had at 
once caught her attention. 

“You would find it unbearable here,” said 
Frances, ‘‘ if you think Mellersby dull. We 
consider that neighbourhood quite in the 
centre of things compared to this.” 

“Qh you don’t know—” her com- 
panion was rejoining, when her glance fell 
on the two expectant figures standing near 
the fireplace. “Who are these?” she 
broke off. ‘ Parson’s daughters, no doubt.” 

“They are my sisters,” Frances replied 
with dignity, though not without a gleam of 
amusement in her eyes. 

“TI beg your pardon,” was the instan- 
taneous rejoinder. ‘“ They are not like 
you; but very pretty—” she was going 
on, when a second glance somewhat modi- 
fied this impression. One was pretty, the 
taller and fairer of the two, though in neither 
respect did she equal her eldest sister, but 
then she was evidently “very young” and 
would probably improve. But the other, 
the little slight dark one, was scarcely pretty, 
not noticeable in any way. And Frances, 
quick to perceive the hesitation, realised 
with disappointment that her Betty was by 
no means at her best. Of ter, Mrs. Little- 


wood could not have thought to herself, 
“ How well she lights up!” Frances felt 
grateful to her hostess when she saw the 
kindliness with which she was greeting her 
little guest, seating her on a low chair near 
herself, and expressing regret at the increas- 
ing coldness of the night. 

‘‘ It was really so good of you and your 
sister to come to us this evening,” she said ; 
“ especially as I am afraid the weather is 
changing.” 

Betty’s dark eyes looked up in hers grate- 
fully. 

“Eira and I would have been very dis- 
appointed not to come,” she said, “and, oh! 
I was so glad to get here before you had all 
come in from the dining-room. May I stay 
beside you here, Mrs. Littlewood, and 
then—.” She stopped. 

“Certainly,” replied her hostess, with a 
smile. The girl’s appealingness was a new 
expericnce to her. ‘But what were you 
going to say >—‘ And then ?’” 

A tinge of colour crept into Betty’s cheeks, 
making her look prettier, at least, to one 
close beside her ; indeed, the delicacy of her 
features and colouring, like those of an ex- 
quisite miniature, couldscarcely beappreciated 
from a distance, where the general effect was 
apt on small provocation, such as a cold day 
or a little extra fatigue, to fade into insignifi- 
cance. 

“JT was only going to say,” she replied, 
“that if I stay near you, mamma and the 
others won’t think I was shy or ‘ absent’ as 
they do sometimes, even if I don’t talk 
much.” 

“TI will protect you then,” said Mrs. 
Littlewood, laughing, though while she spoke 
she glanced round with the quick discern- 
ment of a well-trained hostess. The result 
was satisfactory. Lady Emma and Mrs. 
Charlemont were getting on famously ; Eira 
and the latter’s daughter had already, thanks 
to Madeleine’s introduction, cualesced; while 
at a little distance a group of the remaining 
three, Frances, her new friend, Lady Leila 
Bryan, and Madeleine, were talking with in- 
terest and animation. Till the men made their 
appearance at least, Mrs. Littlewood was 
free to devote herself to her little favourite. 

“We had an unexpected arrival this 
evening,” she told her, “did you know? 
Oh no! how could you? Your father’s 
cousin, Mr. Ryder Morion—Mr. Morion, I 
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suppose I should say! But since we’ve 
been here I have learnt to associate that 
with your father. Ryder Morion arrived 
here this afternoon.” 

Betty opened her eyes, profoundly inter- 
ested. This was news indeed. 

“‘Mr. Ryder Morion!” she repeated. “I 
have never seen him. I suppose your being 
here has made him come. He is a relation 
of yours, too, isn’t he?” 

‘“‘ Not a relation, only a connection,” Mrs. 
Littlewood corrected gently. ‘“ My elder 
son married his sister, Elizabeth.” 

For a second time Betty repeated the 
name that her hostess had just pronounced. 

“‘ Elizabeth—Elizabeth Morion she must 
have been. That is my name, too,” she 
said, “ sometimes I wish it were not. We 
must both have been called after the same 
person, our great-grandaunt Elizabeth.” 

“It is a nice name,” said Mrs. Little- 
wood, “and Betty is a charming ‘little 
name,’ as the French say. I am so glad it 
has come into fashion again. Why do you 
at all dislike it?” 

“ Because,” said Betty, glancing round 
her cautiously—Betty firmly believed that 
she was acquiring great tact and discretion 
—* because it was she that did all the harm 
to us, and caused the sort of feeling there 
has been ever since.” 

“TI have heard something of it,” said 
Mrs. Littlewood. “But it is all so long 
ago,” she added soothingly. 

“Yes,” said Betty eagerly, throwing dis- 
cretion to the winds, “but you know they 
do say that in one way it isn’t so long ago. 
I mean—it is still there, so to speak, for 
they say that she”—with an _ instinctive 
glance over her shoulder—“ has never left 
off thinking about it, and that she comes 
back” —in an awe-struck whisper—“and I 
can’t help thinking it is true. I wouldn’t 
go along the Laurel Walk, and in at that 
library door at night, for—oh dear!” with 
a sudden start of horror, as she caught sight 
of her hostess’s startled expression, ‘* what 





have I been saying? Frances would be so, 


vexed with me!” 

** Don’t look so distressed, dear, she shall 
hear nothing about it, and don’t suppose I 
am the sort of person to be frightened at 
things of the kind! Not that it doesn’t 
interest me. You must tell me all about it 
—some othertime. But, of course, it would 


not do to risk a panic among the servants, 
and—oh here they come—the men, I 
mean ! ” 

They all entered the room as she spoke, 
Horace bringing up in the rear. Catching 
sight of the as yet ungreeted guests, he 
crossed at once to his mother’s sofa, and 
shook hands with Betty, his face lighting up 
as he did so, but solemn was no word for 
the glance with which he was greeted, as 
Jetty instinctively crept a little closer to her 
hostess. 

“I shall die of fright,’ she thought to 
herself, “if Mr. Ryder Morion speaks to 
me. And I’m so afraid Mrs. Littlewood 
will introduce him. I feel as if he must 
know all the horrid things we’ve said of him 
behind his back, ever since we were old 
enough to know there was such a person. 
And now if he knew that I’ve just been 
telling Mrs. Littlewood stories against this 
place! I wonder which he is?” she went 
on, for her prejudice against the owner of 
Craig Morion was strongly mingled with 
curiosity. 

Her first guess fell on a good-looking, 
brown-haired, rather florid young man, to 
be, however, almost instantaneously dismissed 
on hearing him addressed as Hilton or some 
such name. And then her eyes, straying a 
little further, lighted on an older, darker 
man, less “‘ smart” perhaps, but with some- 
thing about his general bearing more calcu- 
lated to arrest her attention. He was 
speaking to Madeleine—no, to Frances—no, 
after all he seemed to be more engrossed by 
a very pretty, beautifully dressed young 
woman, whom Betty, never having seen 
before, could not identify as Lady Leila 
Bryan. 

“ How can she? Oh how dare she talk 
in that easy, merry sort of way to that grave- 
looking man,” she thought to herself. “I 
am sure he is Mr. Morion, and he’s awfully 
frightening looking ; even if he weren’t him- 
self I should think him so. Oh I beg your 
pardon,” she said aloud with a start, as she 
became aware that Horace Littlewood was 
speaking to her, had, in fact, addressed her 
two or three times, without succeeding in 
obtaining her notice, “‘ were you speaking to 
me?” she went on, while her face grew 
crimson. 

He looked down at her with a curious 
expression, in which both amusement and 
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annoyance might have been detected. Betty 
thought it bespoke but contempt, and her 
confusion increased. 

“It was nothing—nothing of the slightest 
consequence,” he replied. By this time his 
mother was engaged in talking to Mr. Charle- 
mont. ‘I was only asking you if you would 
care to accompany us on a raid into the 
library, and that part of the house. Mr. 
Morion—Ryder—says it is years and years 
since he entered it, and Bryan is interested 
in old books, so I’ve had it lighted up. I 
thought,” and here his expression grew 
significative, “ perhaps you would like to see 
—the library for once at night, in cheerful 
company.” 

Betty’s face, as she took in the proposal, 
was a curious study. In spite of what she 
had just been saying to Mrs. Littlewood, the 
grim strange room which she had never 
thoroughly explored had a strong fascination 
for her. Sometimes when she woke in the 
night to a fit of tremors, her imagination 
would picture to itself the long, black, tree- 
shrouded aisle leading from the old church 
to the deserted wing of the mansion. 

“ Perhaps,” she would say to herself, “ at 
this very moment she is creeping out at that 
door, down those steps to pace up and down 
the Laurel Walk,” and then, too frightened 
even to call out to Eira, she would bury her 
head in the clothes, only to dream, when 
she did manage to fall asleep again, ot the 
poor old ghost, for whom, in spite of her 
terror, she always felt an irrepressible pity. 
And all this of course had been much more 
defined since the evening when they had 
met the Vicar in the church, and heard from 
him more particulars of the heretofore vague 
old family legend. 

Joined to these private sensations was the 
wish to fall in with any suggestion of Mr. 
Littlewood’s. She got up almost with a 
spring. 

“T should like very much to come,” she 


said eagerly. “But, please, is Frances 
coming too?” 

Horace smiled. 

“T expect so,” he replied. ‘Do you 


need her to protect you? There’ll be three 
or four of us at most.” 

There were more. For Madeleine, as 
well as the Bryans and Mr. Charlemont, 
accompanied them, though Eira refused the 
invitation with so much emphasis that her 


new acquaintance, Gertrude Charlemont, 
could not resist, when they were left alone, 
inquiring what it all meant. 

It seemed as if Horace had had some 
prevision of this incursion into what he con- 
sidered his own quarters at Craig Morion. 
For there was a splendid fire burning on the 
huge hearth, which really did more to lighten 
up the lofty room than all the lamps and 
candles which had been hastily carried in, 
though in spite of all the sources of illumina- 
tion more than half the walls were lost in 
gloom, culminating in a black expanse of 
dome overhead. 

Ryder Morion, who was one of the first to 
enter, gave a little exclamation. 

* Dear me,” he said, turning to his nearest 
companion, who happened to be Frances, 
it is a queer looking place—I had almost 
forgotten about it. I daresay your father 
could tell me something about the books,” 
he continued, when he took in whom he 
was speaking to. 

“T scarcely think so,” was the rather cold 
reply. “I have never heard of his going 
through your library. It is only the second 
time in my life that I have entered it. 
Indeed, it is only since Mrs. Littlewood has 
been here that we have got to know the 
house at all well,” and Mr. Morion saw that 
he had made a mistake. But he was not of 
the nature to be easily baffled. 

“I am sorry to hear it,” he said quietly. 
“ But I hope it is one of the cases in which 
it is not too late to mend—my ways, I should 
add,” and here for the first time he smiled, 
and his cousin of the fourth or fifth degree 
was obliged to own to herself that the smile 
was decidedly happy in its effect. Somehow 
he was conscious of the slight thaw in 
I'rances’ manner. 

“ Miss Morion,” he said, speaking for 
once in what for him was almost an impulsive 
tone, “don’t think I’m not aware of my 
shortcomings hitherto with regard to this 
place. I shall be more than grateful to you 
for any hints or information as to the real 
needs hereabouts. I have heard from Miss 
Littlewood how good you and your sisters 
are to your poor neighbours, and a 

“ Madeleine — Miss Littlewood,” she 
began, “sees things too partially. In the 
first place, as you must know, there are 
scarcely any poor on your property; such 
as there are, Mr. Ferraby can tell you all 
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about far more satisfactorily than I can. 
And as to other things—other places in the 
neighbourhood—well, no, I suppose they 
are not more your affair than that of several 
other people, to whom I could not apply 
without seeming officious, and ‘gaining 
nothing in the end.” 

But through her rather curt manner he 
detected a slight hesitation. And in point 
of fact, at that moment she was asking her- 
self if she should suppress all other feeling 
in the hope of gaining his interest and 
assistance where both were so _ badly 
needed. 

“ Are you thinking of Scaling Harbour?” 
he inquired abruptly. 

Frances’ brow cleared, while her doubts 
vanished. Yes, this was her opportunity ; 
there was now no mistake about it. 

“Yes,” she replied, and for the first time 
she raised her eyes and looked at him fully 
and unconstrainedly, “I was.” 

“Thank you,” he said quickly. “TI shall 
not forget. Now, Horace,” he went on, 
turning to young Littlewood, who had got 
down a big book containing some very 
quaint illustrations which he was exhibiting 
to Betty on a side table. ‘ Do the honours, 
can’t you? Oh, I beg your pardon, I see 
you are doing them already.” 

Horace looked up, but kept his place. 

“What do you want me to do?” he 
inquired, then, without waiting for an answer, 
he turned to his folio again. 

“Francie,” came in Betty’s clear treble, 
“do look here. Did you ever see such 
queer old figures ?” 

Frances crossed over to her sister’s side, 
not sorry on the whole that her /éfe-a-téle 
was over. 

“Yes,” she said, examining the pictures 
with interest. ‘They must be about the 
date of—let me see—Queen Anne! or older 
than that?” 

“Tt is easily seen,” said Horace, turning 
back to the title page. There was no fly 
leaf, but at the top was written in clear, still 
black handwriting : 

‘Elizabeth Morion: the gift of her father 
on the 16th anniversary of her birth.” 

“Qh,” exclaimed Betty. “It was her 
book,” and she drew back with a little 
shiver. 

“ Don’t be silly, Betty dear,” said Frances. 
**Tt makes it all the more interesting.” 
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But Horace’s face expressed some concern, 
and he murmured something of which the 
word “unlucky” was the only one audible 
to his companions. 

“ What have you got hold of over there, 
Horace, that is absorbing you so?” said a 
voice close at hand, and glancing up, Frances 
saw Mr. Morion standing beside her. 

“Only one of these queer old books,” 
Horace replied carelessly, though as he 
spoke he turned over the pages so that the 
first one with the inscription was no longer 
visible. For which piece of tact both 
sisters felt grateful to him. 

“Tt would have been disagreeable to have 
come upon the subject of the split in the 
family this very first time of our meeting,” 
thought Frances, while Betty, too, was 
relieved, though on different grounds. 

Ryder Morion glanced at the book in- 
differently. Then his eyes strayed back to 
the other side of the room. 

‘“‘T’ve found some better books than that 
already,” he said. “Just look over here, 
Miss Morion.” 

Frances could not but follow him, though 
not particularly desirous of doing so. Horace 
and Betty remained where they were. 

‘“‘T wish he would leave us alone,” said 
Betty half petulantly. ‘Frances was in- 
terested in the book, and then,” with some 
hesitation, “she doesn’t mind about our 
great-grandaunt the way I do. Do you 
think,” she went on naively, “that it can 
have anything to do with my being named 
after her, or just—just that Frances is so 
sensible and good about everything, and that 
I’m silly ?” 

“Frances,” began Horace, then he checked 
himself, and his colour deepened a little. 
“IT beg your pardon,” he said with a slight 
laugh, but Betty’s face was far from ex- 
pressing displeasure. ‘Your sister,” he 
began again, “deserves most assuredly what 
you say of her, but you can scarcely expect 
me to endorse what you say of yourself.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t mind in the least,” 
Betty rejoined. “Iam silly—very silly in 
some ways, I know,” and she glanced up at 
him with a light in her shy eyes, which 
illumined all the little flower-like face, as if 
it were a ray of sunshine. “I thought it 
was because of ¢hat that you turned over 
the pages of this creepy book so quickly.” 
For by this time Betty had redeemed her 
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‘*Staring into the blackness of the Laurel Walk, as if fascinated” 


promise of telling Mr. Littlewood all that 
she herself knew of the reputed ghost. 

He looked gratified. Everybody likes to 
be credited with tact. 

“] knew it wasn’t exactly a subject you 


cared to speak about 
—to strangers,” he re- 
plied. 

“Less still,” said 
Betty, “to Mr. Ryder 
Morion, who besides 
being a perfect stranger 
to us himself, has to do 
with it of course.” 

‘He doesn’t seem to 
have taken your fancy,” 
said Horace tentatively. 

Betty closed her lips 
in a way she had which 
expressed more than 
words, 

“Tell me,” persisted 
Horace, “I promise not 
to let him know. Is it 
a case of Dr. Fell?” 

“ No,” said Betty, 
in a funny little tone of 
defiance, ‘for I do 
know. Besides the old 
reasons, just now I’m 
vexed with him for teas- 
ing Frances!” 

Her remark, childish 
as it was, provoked no 
smile, but on the con- 
trary, an almost grave 
reply, as if the speaker 
were well considering his 
words. 

‘You are very, very 
fond of your elder sister, 
I see,” said he “I 
suppose you have 
scarcely a thought apart 
from her?” 

*“ Not a single one,” 
said Betty eagerly; then 
she stopped suddenly. 
“No, that isn’t quite 
true ; just lately—well, 
for some little time, I 
have had a thought— 
some thoughts, that she 
doesn’t know about.” 
But no sooner that she 
uttered this sphinx-like speech than her 
cheeks grew crimson, painfully crimson. 
“Qh dear,” she exclaimed, “I wish I never 
talked at all! I always say what I don’t 
mean to!” 
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Horace was regarding her with a very 
perplexed expression. 

“ Never mind,” he said. ‘ Can’t you get 
into the way of thinking that it doesn’t 
matter what you say to me? I wish you 
would. I really am to be trusted, and P 

“ What?” said Betty, the distress in her 
face beginning to fade. 

“You don’t know,” 
he went on, “ how I like 
being treated quite— 
naturally, as you some- 
times honour me_ by 
doing—as if, so to say, 
you were beginning to 
think of me as—as an 
old friend.” 

Almost before he had 
finished speaking Betty’s 
expression had _ under- 
gone one of the sudden 
transformations so cha- 
racteristic of her. It 
was all but radiant. 

“ How nice of you!” 
said she. ‘ How very 
nice of you to put it like 
that!” 

But strange to say, 
though he smiled indulg- 
ently, a shadow had crept 
across Horace Little- 
wood’s face at her eager 
words. 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” he said, 
“‘we had better go back 
to the drawing-room,” 
and he glanced round to 
see what the rest of the 
party was about. Three 
had already left the room, 
Lady Leila and Mr. 
Charlemont escorted by 
Miss Littlewood, who 
had come to the rescue 
on finding them mutually 
boring each other, Mr. 
Bryan following them 
with a couple of volumes 
under his arm, which he 
meant to study at leisure. 
There remained Frances 
and Mr. Morion, who 
were staring out through 
the unshuttered docor- 
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window into the blackness of the Laurel Walk, 
as if fascinated. And when Horace suddenly 
addressed her, he was startled as Frances 
turned to see that her face had grown 
strangely pale. Or was this only his fancy ? 

“There is something uncanny about the 
place,” he thought to himself. “Can they 








that easy, 
merry way ° 
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have seen anything ? I shall find out after- 
wards from Ryder.” 

For evidently, if his suspicion were true, 
this was not the moment for satisfying it, as 
Ryder Morion hurried forward at once. 

“Yes,” he said, “ we had better return to 
the drawing-room.” And somewhat to his 
surprise, Betty started forward at his 
words, 

“It is getting chilly,” she said, addressing 
him directly. ‘Do let us go,” on which he 
naturally accompanied her; thus leaving 
Horace and Frances for a moment or two 
in the rear. 

““Wasn’t Madeleine saying something 
about a walk to Scaling Harbour to-mor- 
row?” began the former in a low and rather 
hurried tone. “If so, may I join you in it, 
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Miss Morion? I should be glad of the 
chance of a talk with you.” 

Frances lifted her grave eyes to his face. 

“ Certainly,” she said, “‘ we quite mean to 
go, if it is fine.” 

The words and tone were matter-of-fact 
and commonplace enough. Not so the 
inward surmises which his words, still more 
his manner, suggested. 

For the first time Frances allowed her 
thoughts to entertain a possibility which till 
this evening she had resolutely refrained 
from even considering. 

Could it be that her fanciful little sisters 
had any ground for the castle they were 
busily constructing, of which the foundation 
hitherto she would have refused to believe 
more stable than “ in the air” ? 


GREAT BOOKS 


By THE Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., DEAN oF CANTERBURY 


SEVENTH PAPER—DANTE 


I—THE INFERNO* 


ANTE, of whose “ Divine Comedy ” 

I shall speak in this and the two 

following papers, was not only 

great, but one of the greatest of 

religious teachers. He was great in himself; 

he has been called “ the voice of ten silent 

centuries.” He was so great, and so conscious 

of his own greatness, that, in his “ Inferno,” 

he calmly places himself among the six 

greatest poets known to him of all the ages ; 

and posterity has fully ratified his judgment. 

What might be set down to insane vanity in 

smaller men, becomes in the greatest a calm 

consciousness of heaven-bestowed genius. 

‘‘The man of great soul,” says Aristotle, “ is 

one who counts himself worthy of great 
things, being worthy.” 

And not only was Dante so great in 
himself, but he deals with the greatest of all 
subjects. He teaches verities the most awful 
and the most eternal, at some few of which 
we may be able to glance. And, once more, 


* In one or two passages of this paper I quote 
from a lecture delivered in America. 


his great work, “* The Divine Comedy ” as it 
is called, concentrates into itself the essence 
of many of the most remarkable outcomes of 
all human literature in all their forms. Like 
the “ Confessions ” of St. Augustine and of 
Rousseau, and like the “Samson Agonistes” 
of Milton, it is, in part, a scarcely-veiled 
autobiography. Like Spenser’s “ Faerie 
Queene,” it is an allegory. Like the 
*“‘ Apocalypse,” and like Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” it is a vision. Like Goethe’s 
‘*‘ Faust,” it is a soul’s history. Like the 
*‘ Paradise Lost,” it embraces earth and 
heaven and hell. Like Wordsworth’s “ Ex- 
cursion,” it is 


A song divine of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted. 


It contains, like the works of the Roman 
Satirists, many political elements. Like the 
De Rerum Natura of Lucretius, it sums up 
all the results of the then existing know- 
ledge. Thus it represents the main life- 


work of one of the greatest of human souls. 
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It is the intensest of beacon-lights kindled by 
one of the loftiest of human intellects. And 
these multitudinous elements are all har- 
moniously fused into one by what Coleridge 
calls the “ esemplastic,” the unifying force 
of a supreme imagination. ‘“ After holding 
converse with such grandeur,” says Mr. 
Wicksteed, “ our lives can never be so small 
again.” 

But if we desire to learn the intense, 
and infinitely important, and uniquely elevat- 
ing lessons which this great poet can impart to 
us more powerfully than any human teacher 
except Shakespeare, we must not only read 
but study him. The seed of his poem was 
sown in tears, and reaped in misery. For 
many years, he says, it made him lean with 
thought. He warns off the frivolous and 
the foolish, and tells them, truly, that they 
will be unable to follow his little bark as it 
speeds fearlessly on its way through the deep 
waters of Eternity. Like the kindred soul 
of Milton, he cares only for “fit audience 
though few.” 

Two hints may help us to understand the 
poem. 

i. First, as to the name of the poem. 
Why is it called “The Divine Comedy”? 
The name “ Divine” was not given to it 
by Dante. It expresses the humble admira- 
tion of subsequent ages. But he calls it a 
“ comedy” for two reasons: first, because it 
differs from tragedy in having a happy ending; 
for, beginning in the foul abysses of Hell, 
it ends in the perfect glory of Paradise. 
Secondly, it was almost the first poem of the 
early fourteenth century that was written, not 
in the learned ecclesiastical Latin, then re- 
garded as the only language which scholars 
could deign to use, but in the vernacular 
Italian: and perhaps, thirdly, because Dante 
meant the ordinary style of it to be simple 
and familiar, so much so that in the first 
division he not only stoops to the very 
humblest similes, but freely admits grotesque 
and ludicrous elements which now and then 
descend even to broad humour. One canto 
of the “ Inferno” has even been described as 
“The Pantomime of Hell.” : 

ii. The second hint I have to give is of 
supreme importance. It was from their 
complete failure to understand the meaning 
of the poem that some men, even men of 
real eminence, have not only been unable to 
apprehend its greatness, but have even 
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spoken of it with hatred and contempt. 
Thus Voltaire, who also regarded Shake- 
speare as a sort of drunken savage, called it a 
bizarre poem, a “salmagondi,” or hotchpotch. 
Goethe, with a lack of wisdom and apprehen- 
siveness quite astonishing in so great a man, 
said that “ the ‘Inferno’ is revolting, the ‘ Pur- 
gatorio’ dull, and the ‘ Paradiso’ unreadable.” 
Mr. Walter Savage Landor, in his blustering 
way, calls the “ Inferno” (by a stupidly per- 
verse prejudice) ‘*the most immoral and im- 
pious book ever written!” Against these 
arrogant misjudgments we may set the de- 
liberate opinions of Englishmen like Milton, 
Shelley, Macaulay, Carlyle, Symonds, and 
Dean Church; of Frenchmen like De 
Lamennais and Ozanam ; of Italians even 
like Leopardi and Mazzini. To quote a 
recent and eminent testimony, Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote: “In the school of Dante I 
have found the greater part of that mental 
provision (insufficient as it is) which has 
carried me to the term of seventy-three 
years.” 

Contemptuous opinions running counter 
tothe reverential gratitude felt for the “ Divine 
Comedy,” not only by nearly all great thinkers 
but by all nations, are only a proof of the 
mental limitation of those who utter them. 
But such criticism, like masses of other criti- 
cism, was only based on a radical misappre- 
hension, and Dante himself corrected it nearly 
six hundred years ago in his letter to Can 
Grande, Lord of Verona. He pointed out 
that his poem was not literal, but allegorical. 
Man, he says inhis prosework on“ Monarchy” 
(iii. 15), “stands midway between the cor- 
ruptible and the incorruptible. His body is 
corruptible; hisspirit is incorruptible. Hence 
his destinies also are twofold. God has set 
before him two ends—the happiness of this 
life in the earthly Paradise, which may be 
attained by virtue; and the happiness of 
life eternal, which consists in the fruition of 
the divine countenance. Human knowledge 
may help us to attain the first; divine 
knowledge, by working in us faith, hope, and 
charity, can alone help us to attain the 
second, which was revealed by Jesus Christ. 
Hence, if the subject of the whole work, 
taken according to the letter, is the state 
of souls after death—considered not in a 
special but in a general sense—the subject 
of the whole work allegorically is man, liable 
to the rewards or punishments of justice, 
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according as, through the freedom of the will, 
he is deserving or undeserving.” In that 
sentence lies the only key to the true mean- 
ing and the right interpretation of Dante’s 
“Inferno.” The three cantos of his poem do 
not only or mainly mean Hell, Purgatory, 
Paradise: in the truer and deeper sense they 
might be called Sin, Repentance, the Beati- 
tude of the purified and forgiven soul. 

The chief stumbling-block to the under- 
standing of the “‘ Divine Comedy ” has been 
that, in the “ Inferno,” readers saw only, as 
it were, an elaborate description of physical 
torments. It is nothing of the kind; and 
Dante never meant it for anything of the 
kind. He held, indeed, the views of the 
whole Church in the Middle Ages, which 
had never even been questioned. He doubt- 
less believed, with all who lived in his day, 
that the torments of hell were literal ice and 
literal flames, and that they were eternal in 
the sense of being endless. And he lived in 
terrible times, far less shrinkingly sensitive 
than ours, and far more accustomed to the 
almost daily contemplation of physical horrors 
and agonies. Dante himself had seen a 
human being burnt alive, and had himself 
been sentenced to be burnt alive on a false 
charge. ‘The poem was intended to describe 
not merely or chiefly an obscene bodily hell, 
or a material heaven, but to bring home to 
us the truth that this world is the next, in 
the light of the eternal Yea and the eternal 
Now. 

Let me point out at once two lessons 
which every wise and noble soul may learn 
from the entire poem. 

i. One is his sense of the awful trans- 
cendency of goodness—the sense that good 
and evil are “the two polar elements of this 
creation, on which it all turns,” and that 
they differ “not by preferability of one to 
the other, but by incompatibility absolute 
and infinite; that the one is excellent and 
high as light and heaven, the other hideous, 
black as Gehenna and the pit of hell.” If 
we would know how sin and _ holiness 
appeared to one of the grandest of human 
souls, who had the power also to clothe his 
meaning in the intensest imagery; if we 
would be lifted from that base condition of 
conventionality and compromise in which 
good and evil are not in real and fierce 
antagonism, but lie flat together, side by 
side, in immoral acquiescence and infamous 


neutrality—then we may learn a .- lifelong 
lesson by humble study of the “ Divine 
Comedy.” It strips evil bare from all its 
masks and hypocrisies, that we may see it 
in all its naked ghastliness, and it shows us 
what is pure and good in the white intensity, 
the sevenfold perfection, of undivided light. 

ii. The other lesson is the awfulness of 
sin. Dante knows nothing of the prurient 
talk about art for art’s sake, still less of its 
nudities, which are naked and not ashamed. 
He reveals to us, in the poem, step by step, 
his own moral ameliorations. He desires 
to hold up “before men’s awakened and 
captivated minds the verity of God’s moral 
government. To rouse them to a sense of 
the mystery of their state; to startle their 
commonplace notions of sin into an imagina- 
tion of its variety, its magnitude, and its 
infinite shapes and degrees ; to open their 
eyes to the beauty of the Christian temper, 
both as suffering and as consummated ; to 
teach them at once the faithfulness and 
awful freeness of God’s grace; to help the 
dull and lagging soul to conceive the possi- 
bilities, in its own case, of rising, step by 
step, in joy without an end—of a felicity 
not unimaginable by man, though of another 
order from the highest perfection of earth: 
this is the poet’s end.” With these hints to 
help us we shall better understand the force, 
the variety, the splendour, the stupendous 
and eternal import of Dante’s meaning. And 
here let me say, in passing, that so far from 
attempting to exhaust what he has to teach 
us in the “ Inferno,” I shall only be able to 
glance at one or two of his most salient 
lessons. 

And first, let us consider the opening 
scene. 

The vision narrated in Dante’s “ Divine 
Comedy ” is supposed to have happened in 
the year 1300. Dante was then thirty-five. 
“In the middle of the journey of our life,” 
so he begins, “I found myself astray in 2 
dark wood, for the straight way was lost. 
Ah! how hard a thing it is to tell how wild, 
and rough, and stubborn this wood was, 
which, in thinking of it, renews my fear, 
bitter almost as death.” And while he has 
thus lost his way, and lost Him who is the 
way, in this erroneous wood of confused aim 
and sinful wandering—the wood in which 
most of us, alas! spend all our lives—he 
reaches the foot of a hill whose summit was 
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bathed in sunshine. The hill is the high 
ground, the Delectable Mountain of faith, of 
holiness, of moral order, of Christian life ; 
and from the pass that leads to death Dante 
turns to and makes a strenuous effort to 
climb the hill. But he is instantly hindered 
by three wild beasts: a bright and bounding 
leopard, with spotted skin, of which he 
admires the beauty ; a lion, which approaches 
him with head erect and furious anger ; and 
a gaunt she-wolf, that looks full of all cravings 
in her leanness. Terrified by these wild 
beasts from the right and uphillward path, 
he sees a figure approach him, to whom he 
appeals for help. This figure is the poet 
Virgil, who, after dwelling on his peril, tells 
him that he must follow him. Now, the 
poem of Dante is crowded by many mean- 
ings, but the only one which I shall touch 
upon is the moral allegory. Of the beasts 
that would fain drive Dante back from the 
sunny hill to the dark wood, the leopard is 
pleasure ; the lion is anger ; the wolf is the 
love of money. “ Behold a lion out of the 
forest shall slay them, a wolf of the evenings 
shall spoil them, a leopard shall watch over 
their cities.” Sensuality, passion, avarice— 
these have to be conquered before a man 
can become a true follower of Christ, or 
climb the mountain of His beatitudes. 
Virgil is the personification of human wisdom 
and conscience—the spirit of imagination 
and poetry — able to witness to duty, its 
discipline, its hopes, and its vindications, 
but unable to confer grace. And Virgil tells 
Dante that, at the bidding of his Beatrice, 
who becomes henceforth the personification 
of divine knowledge, he is commissioned to 
lead him through Hell where sin is punished, 
and through Purgatory where sins are 
cleansed. In order to be delivered from the 
seductions and semblances of life, Dante 
is to be led to see, with his own eyes, the 
awful eternal realities. Thus the “ Divine 
Comedy” comprehends all time and all 
space. It represents the life-history of a 
human soul, redeemed from sin and error, 
from lust, and wrath, and Mammon, and 
restored to the right path by the reason and 
the grace which enable him to see the things 
that are, and to see them as they are. 
Dante’s object, then, in the “Inferno,” the 
part of the “Divine Comedy” which has 
caused most misgivings—is not a cruelly 
remorseless picture of the future, but a 


thrillingly true representation of the inmost 
meaning of the present. He wishes to set 
before us Sin, as the one deadly curse of the 
universe, both in its nature and its punish- 
ment; now thrilling us with fear; now freez- 
ing us with horror; now making us feel 
aflame with indignation: but meaning always 
to set before us this lesson more than any 
other, that sin is hell; that the wilful, willing 
sinner is in hell; and that, so long as he 
remains an alien from the love of God, he 
must say with the Evil Spirit, “Myself am 
hell.” The vulgar conception of punishment 
is that it is something external to and apart 
from sin. Dante’s conception is that penalty 
is the same thing as sin; it is only sin taken 
at a late stage of its history; only sin taken 
a little lower down the stream. 

The next lesson to which I would point 
is that which we may learn from the souls 
which Dante sees in the Ante-hell. 

Passing through the awful gate, they find 
themselves in a stained and starless atmo- 
sphere, which resounds with sighs and lamen- 
tations, voices deep and hoarse, and the 
sound of smitten hands. Dante asks who 
are these wailers, so multitudinous that “he 
would never have believed that death had 
undone so many.” And Virgil tells him that 
these are “ the souls of those who lived with- 
out praise and without blame,” mixed with 
the caitiff choir of lost angels, who were 
faithful neither to God nor to Satan, but 
cared only for themselves. Heaven chased 
forth their ugliness ; even hell spurned their 
selfish pusillanimity. Their blind life is so 
poor that they envy every other lot. Naked, 
stung by gnats and wasps like the mean and 
paltry cares of a narrow selfishness in which 
they had worried through a life which was 
always dead, they follow in aimless gyrations 
the flutter of a giddy flag which is the emblem 
of ‘what people say,” which they had made 
the mean guide of their useless lives. They 
are the wretched neutrals; miserables too 
petty either for praise or blame ; poltroons, 
waverers, trimmers, rascals, louts, loafers, 
Facing-both-ways ; men who drift down the 
stream of life like dead fish, instead of 
swimming against it; men of the unlit lamp 
and the ungirt loin; men utterly stultified 
and nullified by blank selfish individualism. 
If we think Dante too hard on them, let us 
remember where St. John puts “ the fearful 
and the unbelieving” in Rev. xxi. 8; and 
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what the Angel of the Churches said to the 
Laodiceans: “ I would that thou wert either 
cold or hot . . . so then because thou art 
lukewarm (tepid, xAcapés) and neither cold nor 
hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” 

When we read the “ Divina Commedia,” 
perhaps we may wonder why, in the divisions 
of the “Inferno,” the souls are punished 
for one type of sin, whereas sins are linked 
together by a fine network of inextric- 
able meshes, and he who devotes himself to 
one form of sin is certain to fall into many 
others. Dante is awfully right herealso. “It 
is true that no man is ever contented with a 
single sin; yet it is always one sin, and that 
the favourite one, which .destroys souls. 
That conquered, all others fall with it; that 
victorious, all others fellow it. The lust and 
anger of the flesh do not of necessity or 
finally destroy ; but when they become the 
lust and anger of the heart, these,” says Mr. 
Ruskin, “are the furies of Phlegethon, wholly 
ruinous. Lord of these, on the shattered 
rocks, lies couched«the infamy of Crete. For 
when the heart as well as the flesh desires 
what it should not, and the heart as well as 
the flesh kindles to if’ wrath, the whole man 
is corrupted, and hi¥ heart’s blood is fed in 
its veins from the lake of fire.” 

Again, in all the forms which he invents 
for the imaginary physical punishments of 
sin, Dante is pointing the lesson of like to 
like —the lesson that sin is punishment. 
“ Wherewithal a man sinneth, by the same 
also shall he be punished.” If the unchaste 
souls are swept round and round by a 
wauirling storm, what is that storm but the 
unbridled passions of “those that lawless 
and incertain thoughts imagine, howling”? 
lf yet worse carnal offenders are baked by 
flakes of fire, falling noiselessly upon them 
like an incessant snow, are not the desires of 
a corrupted heart thick with such slow-heating 
flames? If his gluttons lie prostrate in the 
sludge, tormented by the dog-demon Cer- 
berus, who is a sort of personified belly, 
what are gluttony, and the dehumanising 
debasement of drunkenness, but the curse 
“on thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt 
thou eat all the days of thy life”? If his 
hypocrites look like the monks of Cologne, 
with their huge hoods, which display from 
afar their dazzling falsity, what is hypocrisy 
but such a crushing cloak of gilded lead? 
If his misers are plunged in a lake of boiling 


pitch, what is that filthy lake, which over- 
flows its banks, but the symbol of greed for 
money basely gained, selfishly spent, sordidly 
amassed—money which sticks to the fingers, 
and defiles the soul, and causes it to bubble up 
and down with excitement and depression, and 
the sighing of souls which it cannot satisfy ? 
What is the frozen pool of Cocytus but the 
heart benumbed with cruel, cold-hearted, 
and treacherous selfishness? Are there no 
living men—usurers, seducers, traitors, liars, 
slanderers—in high places and in low, whom 
a moralist as brave as Dante would, even in 
this day, doom to such retributions ? 

Again, consider Dante’s views of the 
nature and results of repentance. They may 
best be seen in the two stories of a father 
and a son, Guido and Buonconte da 
Montefeltro. In the eighth circle of the 
Malebolge or “ Evil-pits,” he sees, swathed in 
a tongue of flame, Guido, who tells him that, 
after the life of a warrior, he thought to 
make amends by putting on the cord-girdle 
of a Franciscan, like those deluded hypo- 
crites who, in the “ Paradise Lost,” 


Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 
Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised. 


But while he is in his monastery, the Pope 
3oniface VIII. comes to him and promises 
him full absolution for whatever counsel he 
may give if he will only tell the Pope how to 
capture Penestrina. Relying on the Papal 
absolution, Guido tells the Pope that he 
may take the city by “long promises and 
small performance.” Shortly afterwards he 
dies, and St. Francis comes to claim his 
monk. But at the same moment appears 
one of the “ Black Cherubim,” and says, 
“Wrong me not! he must come down 
among my menials. Ever since he gave 
that fraudulent counsel I have had him by 
the hair. For a man who does not repent 
cannot be absolved; and it is not possible 
to repent beforehand of a sin you mean to 
commit.” “QO wretched me!” exclaims 
Guido; “how I started when this devil 
seized me and said, ‘Perhaps thou didst 
not think that I was a logician’!” 

Now, in the “ Purgatory ” we meet Guido’s 
son Buonconte, who had been killed in 1289 
at the battle of Campaldino. He, too, like 
his father, had lived a careless and evil life, 
but in flying from the rout, wounded in the 
throat, he fell in a pool of his own blood 
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amid the reeds and mire of a marsh. But 
his last cry was a cry for pardon; and it 
was heard. 

An angel of God came to take his soul at 
the same moment as a fiend of hell. But 
all that the fiend could say was, “O thou 
from heaven, why dost thou rob me? Thou 
art carrying off his eternal part because of 
one wretched little tear—per una lagrimetia 
—that redeems him from me.” If any think 
that ‘‘one wretched little tear” is a small 
price to pay for the difference between an 
eternity of blessedness and an eternity of 
anguish, we must remember that, in Dante’s 
days, there was not believed to be the 
faintest gleam of any hope beyond the grave 
for those who died impenitent; but also, 
that our souls have to do not with a relent- 
less demon, but with a God of love ; and 
that 

He who by penitence is not appeased, 
Is not of earth or heaven. 


But further than this, we must bear in mind 
that repentance, being a process within the 
soul, cannot be measured by the petty 
sequences of time. It belongs to that sphere 
of existence which may easily compress 
eternity into an hour, or stretch an hour 
into eternity. And Buonconte’s story re- 
minds us of that old English one of a care- 
less liver, who, having been killed by a fall 
from his horse, reappeared to his friends to 
say : 

Between the saddle and the ground 

I mercy sought, and mercy found. 


Next, I would ask you to consider the 
awful and almost lurid light which Dante has 
flung on his own meaning in the thirty-third 
canto. There, in the lowest circle, frozen 
in the icy pool, the poets see a lost spirit, 
who entreats them to remove from his eyes 
the dreadful glassy congealment which, 
while permitting sight, increases torment by 
rendering tears impossible. Dante asks who 
he is, and finds that he is the Friar Alberigo, 
who, with horrible treachery, has murdered 
his own guests at a banquet. But Dante 
knows that Alberigo is alive, and asks with 
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surprise how he comes to be here? He 
receives the fearful answer, that when souls 
have committed crimes so deadly as his, 
they instantly fall rushing down to that lowest 
pit, leaving their bodies upon earth. From 
that moment they are really dead. Their 
body, indeed, unknown to them, eats, 
drinks, sleeps, seems to live on earth. But 
their soul is not in it; it is but a mask of 
clay which a demon animates. And he pro- 
ceeds to mention others whom Dante has 
seen in hell, who still seem to be alive on 
earth, having a name to live though they are 
dead—being the most awful kind of ghosts, 
not souls without bodies, but bodies without 
souls. Is not the world full of such ghosts 
—of those who “have a name to live while 
they are dead”; of men and women who, 
living in pleasure, are “ dead while they live” 
—not disembodied souls, but disensouled 
bodies, flitting about their living tombs of 
selfishness and vice ? The fourteenth century, 
we sec, had not yet learned to legitimise vice 
by complacent doctrines. To Dantesin was not 
a thing to make a mock at. His Cerberus, 
and his horned demons, and his red-hot 
cities, and his boiling blood of Phlegethon, 
and his snow of scorching flames, are but 
the shadow and reflex of men’s vices, crimes, 
and sins. And the doom of Friar Alberigo 
is a literal rendering of the verse, ‘“ They 
shall descend alive (‘go down quick’) into 
the pit”; and “Thou, O God, shalt cast 
them into the pit of destruction,” and that 
“ before they have lived out half their days.” 

Even these rapid views of some few of 
Dante’s intended lessons in the first division 
of his poem will show us that it was the 
poet’s object, in this mighty work, to set 
forth certain eternal truths for the purpose 
of the loftiest, most intense, and most vivid 
moral guidance. Only through realising those 
truths, by the help of the grace of God, can 
we attain to that ideal of character which the 
poet had set before him : the lovely and lofty 
moral ideal of one who, in boyhood, is gentle, 
obedient, modest ; in youth, temperate, reso- 
lute, and loyal ; in ripe years, prudent, just, 
and generous ; and who in age has attained 
to calm wisdom and perfect peace with God. 
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A FORETASTE 


Gop spoke to me, and on my tired 
heart 

There fell a calm, so still, so strangely 
deep, 

That all unrestful sounds were hush’d 
to sleep ; 

And in the dear, dread silence, like a 
dart 

Piercing me through, yet healing 
every smart, 

His voice came, sending to my soul 
a thrill ; 

But what He said I cannot tell until 

Life yields to Death and soul and 
body part. 




























But oh! great Father God, if it be 
this 

Only to hear Thy voice, and feel 
Thee nigh, 

While yet on earth I find my dwelling- 
place, 

What perfect, passionate ecstasy of 
bliss 

Shall fiil me when I rise to Thee on 
high, 

And, purified, behold Thee face to 
face ! 

KATHARINE A. BROCK. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


HE papers sent in this month appear 
to us of exceptional interest. We 
have long thought that too little 
attention is bestowed by the average 
reader of the New Testament on the details 
and suggestions recorded of the marvellous 
interval between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension. For those who are attracted by 
the following brief essays, it may be useful 
to mention two volumes which will amply 
repay reading — Bishop Westcott’s “The 
Revelation of the Risen Lord” (Macmillan) 
and ‘“*The Forty Days of the Risen Life,” 
by the Bishop of Ripon (Isbister). 
The prizes are awarded as follows: 


THE FORTY DAYS OF THE RISEN 
LIFE 


I 


THE appearances of the forty days after the 
Resurrection form a ladder between the 
earthly and the heavenly existence of our 
Lord. By means of them the first disciples 
mounted from their conceptions of Him as 
limited by earth-conditions to the spiritual 
idea of His existence as invisibly filling all 
things. 

How well calculated were the circumstances 
of those ad interim manifestations to aid in 
the transition, we at once perceive. The 
mental and spiritual characteristics displayed 
in each revelation were those of His days in 
the flesh. The material environment was 
evidently totally changed in nature. His 
invisibility was consistent with His perpetual 
presence. Still was He beside them, listen- 
ing to their conversation, sharing their 
counsels. At any moment the veil that hid 
Him from their eyes might be lifted, the 
voice to which their ears were closed might 
become audible. When the “age-long” 
severance from mortal sight and hearing took 
place, they were assured, by the experiences 
of those intervening days, that it was “ this 
same Jesus” who had ascended that He 
might more effectively “ work with ” them. 

Let us briefly consider the salient points 
of each visitation of the Lord in the “ body 
of His glory,” as illustrating the truth that, 
save in the assumption of all power in heaven 


and on earth, He rose unchanged from the 
grave. 

(1) His appearance first to Peter testified 
to His forgiving, restoring grace. 

(2) That to Mary Magdalene His readiness 
to unveil Himself to seeking love. 

(3) His“ All hail!” to the women on their 
way to bear the tidings of His resurrection, 
His blessing on missionary zeal. 

(4) To the two on the road to Emmaus 
His revelation to earnest reasoning and 
meditation. 

(5) To the twelve, the peace and the 
mission given to His Church. 

(6) To the twelve when Thomas was with 
them, His compassion for the doubting. 

(7) At the Sea of Galilee, care for individual 
histories; new commissions, and new assur- 
ances of supplies and successes to love and 
service. 

(8, 9, and 10) In the appearances to the 
500 on the Mountain in Galilee, to James, 
and to the twelve at the Ascension we have 
the infallible witness given of the reality of 
His resurrection life,and of His continuous 
benediction on His Church. 

“ While He blessed them He was parted 
from them.” 


So is it still: to holy tears 

In lonely hours, Christ risen appears ; 
In social hours, who Christ would see 
Must turn all tasks to charity. 


Ciara E. Larter, 
Combmartin, 
Ilfracombe. 


II 


THOSE mysterious days of which we are told 
so little! How we shall love to hear the 
full story of them in the days that are coming 
when we shall “know as we are known.” 
All that has yet been revealed to us shows 
them spent by our Lord in loving watchful- 
ness over “His own which were in the 
world,” whom He loved “unto the end.” 
The dreary sadness for the disciples of those 
first days without His constant companion- 
ship must have been almost dispelled by the 
expectant hope of His appearing to them. 
The ten recorded appearances (even if there 
were no others) must have kept them watch- 
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ing and realising His nearness to them, and 
have taught them that the remarkable change 
which had passed over His body had not 
taken from them His love and care, that 
His body was the same they saw but with an 
alteration. He did not “ come” and “ go” 
but “appear” and “vanish.” Before His 
death He had the power to render Himself 
invisible, for St. John tells us the Jews took 
“up stones to cast at Him” on one occasion, 
‘but Jesus hid Himself and went out of the 
emple going through the midst of them and 
30 passed by.” And St. Luke seems to 
refer to the same power when he says that at 
Nazareth Jesus escaped being “cast down 
head-long” from the brow of the hill by 
‘ passing through the midst” of the people 
and going His way. But although possessed 
of the power it was rarely exercised, and the 
normal condition of His body was to be 
visible to all: whereas during these forty 
days its normal condition appears to have 
been invisibility, and only on occasions was 
it rendered visible. The power, also, of 
transfiguring Himself is attributed to Him 
by St. Mark, who accounts for His being 
unrecognised by the two disciples walking to 
Emmaus by explaining that “ He appeared 
in another form.” 

The teaching of those days, seen in the 
light of the Resurrection, must have seemed 
so different from all that had been taught 
before the Crucifixion. It is thought that 
the form His Church was to take in the 
future was then explained, and, certainly, 
though not actually recorded for us, no word 
spoken at that time by their blessed Lord 
can ever have faded from the memories of 
His disciples and must have borne fruit for 
us in the after days. 

Bertua F. HAInes, 
Teddington. 


III 


It seems very certain that the Risen Lord, 
though essentially that “same Jesus” as 
before, was yet not altogether the same in 
His intercourse and communion with His 
disciples ard friends. 

Instead of the continual, visible, daily pre- 
sence of their Master, there were only occa- 
sional glimpses of Him—sudden breakings 
through of the invisibility with which He 
had enshrouded Himself, and only now and 
then the renewal at short intervals of the 
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old sweet counsel together. Between these 
meetings, these appearances, all is silence in 
the sacred story, and even when they occur 
the veil is only partially withdrawn from these 
last few precious days and words of Jesus. 

From St. Luke alone, in the first chapter 
of the Acts, we learn that this period was 
forty days, and he tells us in a brief summary 
of our Lord’s teaching at this time (Luke 
xxiv. 44-48) that He fell back upon the law 
of Moses and the Psalms, and “ expounded 
the Scriptures concerning Himself,” at the 
same time opening the understanding of His 
listeners “so that they might understand 
these things,” similar to the talk with Cleopas 
and the other disciples going to Emmaus, 
spoken of earlier on in the same chapter 
by St. Luke. 

Again St. Luke tells us in Acts i. that 
during these forty days Christ “ showed Him- 
self alive by many infallible proofs,” and 
spoke “ of the things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God,” and most probably during this 
time many things were discussed and settled, 
relating to His people, His Church, His 
holy day, &c., of which we have no account 
remaining. 

From the other Evangelists along with 
St. Luke we learn that our Lord now gave 
to His disciples : 

(1) The gift of peace. 

(2) His Holy Spirit and divine power for 
the remission of sins. 

(3) A promise of the wonderful signs that 
should follow belief— In my name they shall 
cast out devils.” 

Then we have His parting commands, “‘ Go 
ye into all the world, preach, baptize.” And 
““while He blessed them He was parted 
from them . . . acloud received Him out 
of their sight.” 

We have nine or ten appearances recorded : 

On the Resurrection Day 

(1) To Mary Magdalen. “ Mary!” “ Rab- 
boni.” 

(2) The other women. 
disciples.” 

(3) To the two disciples going to Emmaus. 

(4) To St. Peter. 

(5) To the Ten Apostles. 


“ Go and tell my 


Afterwards 


(6) To the Eleven Apostles. 
(7) To Seven Apostles at Sea of Tiberias. 
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(8) To Apostles and probably 500brethren 
on Mount in Galilee. 

(9) To St. James. 

(10) All the Apostles at Jerusalem when 
He led them out to Bethany and ascended 
into heaven, whilst they stood gazing after 
Him. 

Eiza TITTERTON, 
Litherland, 
Liverpool. 


IV 


“THE Son of Man must suffer many things, 
. . . and be killed, and after three days rise 
again.” This was theword Heleft with His dis- 
ciples before He was crucified ; but how little 
they understood. For on the third day after 
the Crucifixion the women were bringing spices 
to embalm the body, and the two disciples 
were talking together, on the way to Emmaus, 
of the things that had happened, not remem- 
bering those yet to happen. But Jesus 
Himself met the women and, as they recog- 
nised Him, comforted them. He also joined 
the two disciples as they talked, and, walk- 
ing beside them, He expounded the Scrip- 
tures, giving them the reason for His death, 
and, at the last, revealing Himself to them. 
To these He seems to have come to comfort, 
to the assembly He came to bless and to 
teach, giving them their commission and the 
power for service. Several times He appeared 
to a gathering of disciples, with a special 
message for one, as on the second Sunday, 
when He showed Himself to Thomas, saying, 
“ Reach hither thy finger, and behold my 
hands, and reach hither thy hand and thrust 
it into my side, and be not faithless but 
believing.” Again, on the lake side, He came 
to Simon to ask him, “ Lovest thou me?” 
at the same time giving him the commission 
“ Feed my sheep.” 

There are two other appearances of which 
we have no account—those to Peter and to 
James. He specially remembered Peter 
when He sent the message by the women, 
“Go, tell my disciples, and Peter,” and 
later, He gave him the opportunity of con- 
fessing before the disciples, ‘Thou knowest 
that I love Thee.” We can imagine the love 
and tenderness with which our Lord spoke 
to Peter in that quiet interview, and told 
him he was forgiven. 

“ After that, He was seen of James.” 
Might He not, in this talk, have prepared 
him for what was to happen? For he was 
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to drink of the cup that Christ drank, when 
Herod should murder him. 

The last time Jesus appeared, it was to 
say to His disciples, “Go, and preach th 
gospel, and lo! I am with you alway.’ 
“Then He led them out as far as to Bethany, 
and He lifted up His hands, and blesse 
them. And... while He blessed them, 
He was parted from them, and carried up 
into heaven.” 

M. RutuH AsHey, 
Keswick 





We are glad to find space for the following 
contributions : 


From Easter Sunday to Ascension Day the 
promise, “I . . . will manifest myself to him,” 
was constantly fulfilled. Ten distinct appear- 
ances to His disciples are recorded. He 
appeared to Mary Magdalene as she wept 
by the grave in the early dawn; to the 
women running to tell His disciples ; to 
Peter ; to Cleopas and another disciple, in 
the afternoon, as they walked and were sad ; 
to the Apostles and others gathered together 
that same day at evening. Again, to the 
little band of disciples the next Lord’s Day, 
especially to Thomas. Afterwards, to seven 
of His disciples at the Sea of Tiberias, after 
a night of fruitless toil, dealing individually 
with Peter. ‘To “above five hundred 
brethren at once,” on some mountain in 
Galilee ; perhaps those whom He had healed, 
who believed in Him, were amongst them ; 
to James. Then, being assembled with His 
disciples once more, He led them to Bethany, 
and, from the Mount of Olives, with a 
parting blessing, was carried up into 
heaven. 

Wonderful resurrection life of our Lord! 
Calm, sorrowless, spiritual, Appearing at 
intervals, manifesting Himself at will, and 
only to His people. For never again did 
the world behold Him! 

Where did He go between those intervals ? 
Where did He dwell? What did He do? 
We are not told. Perhaps those who “ rose 
from their graves after His resurrection” 
beheld Him. Maybe He held communion 
with His Father. Perhaps He passed through 
the streets, up and down, observing yet not 
known, for there was nothing dazzling or 
remarkable in His appearance. 

Even His own did not recognise Him 
until He manifested Himself, until some old 
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familiar tone or action revealed Him, when, 
“It is the Lord!” ‘Rabboni!” ‘“ Did 
not our heart burn within us?” and “ My 
Lord and my God,” burst rapturously from 
their lips. Yet He was the “same Jesus,” 
remembering all, every one, everything, the 
old haunts. Manifest Himself He did to 
His own, letting them all see him, remember- 
ing all the family, not one left out. It was 
when they needed Him most He appeared, 
when sad, unsuccessful in fishing, and 
hungry. To assure them of peace, forgive- 
ness, and unchanging presence, to lay all 
doubts to rest, to give them their work, He 
came. When meeting together, or alone, on 
the Lord’s Day, at meals or work, when 
talking of Him, early or late, He appeared. 

“ Then were the disciples glad when they 
saw the Lord.” 

Janz R. Wang, 
Lancaster, 


Our risen Lord continued with His disciples 
forty days speaking with them of the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God. How 
sweet and tender must this converse have 
been. The hopes of the disciples were in a 
measure realised ; their beloved Master had 
passed through the pains of death. He had 
risen glorious from the tomb; by tokens 
which it was impossible to mistake they had 
been assured that it was indeed their Lord. 
They had seen the pierced hands and 
wounded side, He had been made known to 
them in the “breaking of bread.” His 
sacred body does not seem to have been 
precisely the same in some respects, He is 
not always immediately recognised, there is 
something mysterious and sudden in His 
appearances. He seems to have been 
clothed with the spiritual body mentioned 
by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 44), a body no longer 
capable of pain-suffering and death, such as 
we shall be clothed with when “this cor- 
ruptible shall have put on incorruption.” 
Eleven appearances of our blessed Lord 
stand recorded in Scripture, but we may 
infer from the words of St. John that these 
were not all, but are rather a few among 
many given to establish our faith in the 
most vital truth of our holy religion. 

Of these eleven appearances, five took 
place on the Resurrection Day itself. The 
first was to Mary Magdalene as she stood 
weeping by the empty tomb; the second to 


the women returning from the sepulchre; 
of the third—that to Simon—we have no 
details, but who that knows anything of the 
Saviour’s compassion to the penitent sinner 
cannot picture its infinite tenderness and love. 

Then we have that most wondrous picture 
of the risen Lord, walking with His two 
sorrowing disciples, ‘“‘whose eyes were holden 
that they should not know Him,” opening 
to them the Scriptures, making their hearts 
burn within them until they besought Him 
to abide with them; and lastly, His first 
appearance to His assembled disciples, with 
His own greeting of peace. 

Besides these appearances on the Resur- 
rection Day six others are recorded. Among 
these may be noted that to the disciples 
(with Thomas) which drew from the loving 
yet doubting disciple that heartfelt confes- 
sion of faith: “ My Lord and my God.” 
The appearance to the seven disciples by 
the Sea of Galilee when the threefold charge 
is given to the repentant Peter, and that to 
the five hundred brethren when the great 
command was given to the Church: “Go 
ye therefore and teach all nations.” 

Lastly, He leads them out to Bethany, 
and as He lifts up His pierced hands in 
blessing, He is parted from them, and a 
cloud hides Him from their sight. He is 
gone to prepare a place for them in the 
“many mansions” of His Father’s house, 
that where He is there they may be also. 


E. S. WILLIaMs, 
Stourbridge, 


COMPETITION FOR SEPTEMBER 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
FULY 20. 


All papers to be original, and to bear full name and 
address of competitors. 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,’ whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are 
veturned. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 12s. 6d., 
10s. and 7s. 6d. respectively) ave offered for the four 
best papers (Soo words) on ‘An Estimate of 
Mr. Gladstone's Life and Character"’—not a bio- 
graphical sketch. 
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“cs ER ” 
By C. H. 


usual “thou ” or “you,” when address- 

ing a person, especially children, you 

make use of the third person he, “ er.” 
I do not know if this was how he got his 
name: possibly. At any rate, it was his 
name, and neither he nor any one else in the 
village knew of any other. Perhaps no one 
cared enough about the matter; it is just 
possible no one cared enough about him. 
And when you come to think of it, who was 
there to care? 

Well, he had a father ; but then, six years 
ago, his father had ceased to think of any- 
thing but his work. Six years ago Er was 
born, and six years ago, just six years ago, he 
lost his mother. 

It mattered very little to him at the time 
—it mattered very little to him now so far 
as he could tell; only one fact remained : 
there was no one to care what his real name 
was. Poor little mother! you took away 
another heart, the heart and feeling of a 
devoted husband, though he was only a 
peasant, into the grave with you when you 
died, and you left your little boy without a 
single heart to love him. 

Poor little mother! the dead are always 
pitied. Well, it may be supposed he does 
not know it, does not know that there is no 
one to love him; but we are not sure. 
Little mother, you thought your husband— 
he used to be so kind to you—would love 
your child ; so he would if Er had not your 
eyes, your mouth, your everything, if every 
look did not tear open a wound trying so 
hard to heal. 

Well, they go on their own way : your boy 
has become public property now, the village 
doorsteps are his home—they are brighter 
homes than the little cottage where you gave 
your life for him, and he spends his days, and 
in summer his nights also, upon them. There 
are so many things to amuse hig, he has so 
many playmates there—not children, oh no! 
they shun him ; why? who can tell ? but they 
do not laugh or mock him; only if they see 
him near, they creep round another way, and 
yet he is only just six to-day. 


| N many parts of Austria, instead of the 


Who is going to celebrate his birthday ? 
He does not even know what day it is except 
that he hears the church bells ringing, so 
supposes it is Sunday. Ah! here are the 
peasants in their Sunday best, their missals 
in their hands ; they are going to pray. 

Er has never been to church, but he 
likes looking at the others going there, it 
is one of his many amusements. What he 
does not like to see are the children, for 
they hold their parents’ hands. Ah! there is 
his father passing now, he too is going to 
church ; he leads no child. Er is only six, 
and no philosopher: he thinks he must be 
hungry, he has such a pain inside. Er is only 
six, he has not yet studied anatomy, he does 
not know that the pain is very near, very 
near indeed, to his heart. 

On her way to church, one woman stops. 
“ Er, little one,” she says, she says it kindly, 
she has two children holding to her skirts, 
‘“« Er, why do you never go tochurch?” Er 
feels another sudden pang in his inside; de- 
cidedly he must be very hungry, but somehow 
this time he likes the sensation, though it 
brings tears to his eyes. ‘ May 1?” he asks 
shyly. ‘Why, of course,” replied the woman ; 
“ don’t you know Christ likes all little children 
to come to Him?” and she passed on. 

Christ likes all little children to come to 
Him : so they were all going to see some one, 
some one called Christ ; he had never heard 
the name before. You may not believe it, and 
most of you will say that in a little church- 
going village this is an impossibility. Well, 
you can if you like; Er and I know better; 
and so you need not come with us to church 
unless you wish it, but if you do, you must 
hurry, for Er has entered already. 

He is surprised at first: he sees no strange 
face, no one he does not know by sight. Well, 
he will sit down in a corner and wait for 
Christ. He likes little children to go to 
Him, so He will be sure to come some time, 
if only Er waits long enough. 

What was that the priest was saying ? was 
that Christ up there, on the knees of a 
woman? but why did He not move? why 
not come down? He sat so still as if He 
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took no interest, and yet He liked little 
children to come to Him, and the priest 
was repeating almost the same words: he 
heard distinctly, for Christ saith “ Lasset die 
Kindlein zu mir kommen”—Suffer little 
children to come unto me: there was no 
doubt whatever ; but the people were going 
out, and Christ had never spoken, and He 
was only a child, smaller than Er. It was 
too much, and crouching down into a dark 
corner Er burst into tears. 

Er wept bitterly for five minutes, he was 
disappointed ; and all that long time he did 
not see that the church had emptied, but he 
saw it now on looking up, only Christ was 
there, Christ and the woman. Could it be 
His mother? they both wore something gold 
on their heads, and were dressed in red and 
blue. Er went nearer: he thought perhaps 
Christ had not seen him, or perhaps He liked 
little children to come quite close. He went 
on, up a little step, he was quite near the altar 
now. 

“Christ,” he said, “ Christ, I’ve come 
to see you, are you glad? do you like 
me to come? you said you did, you 
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know. Why won’t you speak, aren’t I near 
enough ? if I come up there, will you say 
something to me? I can get up on to this 
table.” 

No one was near, poor little Er! If they 
came in now, my little boy, you are on the 
altar table ; but you are not near enough yet. 
“T can’t reach you yet, Christ, shall I come 
right up? I think I can.” 

Into the woodwork your feet go higher 
and higher, you are there now. 

“Christ, I can touch you, I have come 
to you, won’t you have me?” The little hand 
is stretched out appealingly ; then there is a 
cry, a crash, and dead silence. Darkness 
fell. The waxen image of the Virgin and 
Child looked serenely, smilingly down, the 
last rays of the setting sun shone through 
the painted altar window, its coloured reflec- 
tion fell on the form of a little child lying 
quite still, as still as the image itself. Yes, 
for Christ had come, and Christ leaves His 
little ones very still on earth, when He saith: 
‘¢ Suffer little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 
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IN ST. PAUL’S 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 


Tuovu God, for whom I built, again I tread 

This vast wide floor—my yearly pilgrim- 

age *— 

With aged feet that here forget their age, 
So high the skiey dome floats overhead 
Where live together, delicately wed, 

My reason and Thy stone: no other 

wage 

Than this I seek, nor space upon the 

page 
Of human eulogy when I am dead. 


Enough the boon that from my mind should 
spring, 
Based on the same foundation as Thy 
throne, 
Law strict and true, this Temple of Thy 
name, 
That vocal with sweet voices echoing 
Soars up a heaven itself and all Thine 
own— 
Be Thine the praise for this—if mine the 
fame. 


* “ Before his death he retired to Warwickshire, and thence once a year he used to come to London, 
and sit for a while under the mighty dome he had built."-—Lortiz’s “ Lonpon.” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. JAMES JEFFREY, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 

Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly " 
_ Read Gen. xvi. 6-14 
Text: Gen. xvi. 13-14 


BEER-LAHAI-ROI 


NE of the commonest sights in the 
streets of Cairo is the water-seller, 
with his water-skin on his back, 
clashing his brass rings as he passes 

along, calling aloud, “ O ye thirsty, come and 
drink water, the gift of God.” For water is 
more prized in hot countries than with us. 
When Caleb’s daughter was getting married, 
her father gave her a present of some land, 
but as there was no water about she urged 
her husband to ask for two springs of water. 
Canaan was a country of wells. ‘The rain 
sinks through the limestone and collects in 
underground caves easily reached by the wells 
sunk in the soil or rock, The roads were 
marked by wells, instead of milestones as 
with us. 

The verses read give us the picture of a 
dark-skinned young woman sitting alone by 
a well on the way from Canaan to Egypt. 
She looked sad, as if her heart would break, 
for Sarah, her mistress, had ill-treated her, 
and she was running away. No one was 
likely to care what became of her, a poor 
slave girl. She would soon be forgotten. But 
you know, dear children, that God never 
forgets or loses sight of any of us, and that 
it is impossible to run away from God. We 
sometimes try to do so. Adam sought to 
hide among the trees of the garden because 
he was afraid of God. Elijah once ran away 
from his duty, but God went after him and 
sent him back. Jonah tried to run away, but 
God followed him and troubled him till he 
came to himself again. The prodigal left his 
father, but his father was always thinking of 
him. A boy may run away from home and 
friends and God, but God never loses sight 
of him. God can see us in the dark, or 
wherever we happen to be. 

And God cares for all His children. You 
know how surely you value something you 
have made with your own hands. The poorest 


and sickliest child is dear to its mother. So 
God is said to have a regard to the work of 
His hands, and looks with loving care on 
everything He has made to live. He feeds 
the ravens and the young lions, and His 
watchful eye is upon the little house-sparrow. 
How much more does He think of you, my 
dear children? He cared for this friendless 
Egyptian slave, and came to speak kindly to 
her. 

The girl was sitting tired and sad bya well, 
where one of God’s angels, who are His 
servants doing His will, found her and tried 
to comfort her. He told her she must return 
to her mistress, and promised to make her 
happy in the days to come. You may imagine 
how surprised Hagar—for that was the girl’s 
name—was when she heard the angel. She 
had not thought much about God. She had 
never seen God, and perhaps cared as little 
for Him. In her own country the gods dwelt 
in the darkest part of the temples, and no 
one ever saw them. But the God of her 
mistress was the living God, who both saw 
her and cared for her, and she named Him, 
* Thou God seest me,” and called the well 
after Him, ‘ Beer-lahai-roi,” “the well of 
Him that liveth and seeth.” 

These two thoughts about God you should 
carry with you everywhere. The first is that 
God really is. Boys and girls are apt to 
forget that, because they can neither see God 
nor hear His voice. Many of you never 
think about Him except when you are ill or 
in trouble, and then, like Jeroboam, you ask 
Hishelp. Perhaps you think that God lived 
in Bible times, when He displayed His power 
in the land of Egypt and fought for the 
Israelites ; but as you do not see any signs 
of His power now, you are not sure if He is 
still living ; at least you do not think about 
Him. And yet you do not require to look 
beyond yourselves to know that God liveth. ; 
Your own wonderful bodies tell you of a God 
who made you. The beautiful world in which 
you live, the bright sun which warms and 
lights you, the fruitful seasons which supply 
your wants are telling you every day that God 
liveth. And God sees you, or the words may 
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mean, God is seen. It is true you cannot 
see His face. Moses wished to do so, but 
God told him he could not. You may see 
His presence, and He certainly sees you, and 
you can never be where God does not see 
you. He sees you in the night timeas well 
as by day, in the dark as well as in the light, 
when you are alone as well as with friends. 
And what is more, He looks into your hearts 
and reads your most secret thoughts. By 
means of the Rontgen rays men are able to 
see into our bodies, but they cannot look 
into our minds. Godalone can do that. Be 
careful, then, when away from home and 
friends, for God is always with you. Some 
one has called the stars the windows of 
heaven through which God looks onus. But 
God needs no windows to see through. 
Everything is open to His eyes. He is “ the 
God that liveth and seeth.” 


SECOND EVENING 
Hymn: “I heard the voice of Jesus say" 
Read Ex. xv. 22-27 
Text: Ex. xv. 23 


MARAH 


THE story goes that in the island of Jamaica, 
the morning of August 1, 1838, saw the 
slaves gathering on the mountains to welcome 
with jubilant shouts the rising of the sun 
that brought them freedom. It was with 
similar feelings that the children of Israel 
hailed the sunrise on the morning after the 
crossing of the Red Sea. They were now 
free. Their bitter bondage was a thing of 
the past, and, led by Miriam, they filled the 
air with their glad rejoicing. Canaan, the 
Land of Promise, was not very far away, if 
Moses took the nearest road straight across 
the desert. Instead of doing so, he led them 
for three days down the east side of the Red 
Sea, through a bare and desolate country in 
which there was no water, and they began to 
suffer from thirst. On the third day they 
came to a fountain and rushed eagerly to 
drink, as our soldiers did when they reached 
the wells of Abou Klea in the Soudan. What 
was their sorrow and disappointment to find 
that the water was bitter and not fit to be 
drunk! They turned upon Moses and Aaron 
and began to blame them. But Moses was 
never at aloss. He trusted God. He carried 
the matter in prayer to God, who directed 
him to cast a certain tree into the fountain. 


When this was done the water became 
sweet. 

So, in life, little ones, many an expected 
pleasure turns out a disappointment, Many 
years ago a number of boys were promised 
an excursion to Inchkeith in the Firth of 
Forth, and for days and weeks they could 
think of nothing else. But when the event- 
ful day came it was wet and stormy, and great 
was the disappointment of all. It is the 
same, I may say, with nearly all the pleasures 
of life. They look very nice and promise you 
a good deal of happiness, but, like the famous 
apples of Sodom, which looked very beautiful 
and tempting, they disappoint you. The old 
stories of the Greeks show how they looked 
on the pleasures of this life. The Sirens sang 
so sweetly that it was almost impossible to 
the sailors to resist their charm, and yielding. 
they were lured to destruction. They tell us 
of the Lotus-eaters, who gave to the com- 
panions of Ulysses the fruit of the lotus-tree, 
fair to see and pleasant to the taste, and 
causing entire forgetfulness of home and 
friends, and making them unwilling to return 
to their ships. They tell of the beautiful 
enchantress Circe, who charmed all comers 
with the beauty of her palace, the sweetness 
of her voice, and the delicacies of her table, 
and turned them into swine in the midst of 
their enjoyments. So, if you seek your hap- 
piness only in what this life has to give you, 
you may be happy for a time, and then will 
come the miserable palling. Lot thought he 
would be very happy in Sodom, but in the 
end he lost almost everything. Some foolish 
men and women think strong drink will make 
them happy—to find how wretched it makes 
them. God alone can make you really 
happy. In His presence is fulness of joy. 
The River of the Water of Life is always 
sweet. Sometimes even under God’s leading 
we are disappointed. 

Fortunate is the army that can boast of 
generals like Napoleon, or Wellington, or 
Wolseley ; but even these distinguished men 
could not always command success. Their 
soldiers had often to endure fatigue and 
hardships, soon forgotten in the joys of vic- 
tory. Inthe land of Egypt the Israelites 
had plenty to eat and drink ; they could not 
expect the same abundance during their lony 
march in the wilderness. They were not fit 
to fight their enemies as they were. They 
required to be drilled, and hunger and thirst 
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were the means God took to drill them. 
Some young people fancy that all the care 
and trouble of life will be over when they 
give their hearts to Jesus. But it is not so. 
You may have more crosses to bear after 
than before you loved Jesus, for God has to 
overcome your bad tempers and to subdue 
your self-will. God can turn all life’s sorrows 
into joys. | 

He has sent His Gospel into the world to 
make the bitter waters sweet. A spoiled 
boy spends all his money on himself; but 
when the love of Jesus enters his heart, he 
tries to make others happy with it. A fiery 
persecutor like Saul of Tarsus became a 
most devoted follower of Jesus and a brave 
and eloquent preacher of the Gospel. God 
changes your crosses into crowns. A young 
working man fell from a ladder at Plymouth 
and was seriously injured ; he lost his hear- 
ing, and to a large extent his speech also; 
but, touched by the love of Jesus, he began 
to study the Bible, and wrote many useful 
and interesting books on the Word of God. 
God heals the waters of sorrow. You re- 
member the story of Job; you know what 
bitter waters he had to drink, but as God 
touched them they became sweet. “The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.” Even 
the bitter waters of sin have been sweetened 
by the grace of God, Death is very bitter to 
us, but when Jesus touches it it becomes a 
blessing. The Tree of Life can sweeten the 
waters of death. “ Yea, through the valley 
of the shadow of death I will fear no evil ; 
for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy 
staff they comfort me.” 


THIRD EVENING 


Hymn: “ Though often here we're weary" 
Read Isaiah xii. 
Text: Ex. xv. 27 
ELIM 


It is delightful to continue our walk after we 
have had a long rest. We feel asif we could 
go on without being wearied ; but if the day 
is hot and the road rough we soon begin to 
flag and long to beat the end of our journey. 
When the Israelites left Marah they found 
themselves in the great wilderness. The hot 
sun beat down on their heads, no trees 


offered them their refreshing shade, and they 
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had no water to slake their thirst. They 
would often see what they fancied to be a 
pool of water, but it vanished as they came 
near it. It was only the mirage. At last 
they saw before them a grove of seventy 
palm-trees, and found under their cool shade 
twelve wells of water. All their fatigue and 
thirst were forgotten as they pitched their 
tents in Elim, for that was the name of the 
place. In the Word of God our life is often 
compared to a journey through the wilder- 
ness. We start from the cradle and we keep 
marching on to the rest of the grave. We 
are often sad and weary; but our good and 
loving Lord has placed wells by the wayside, 
pleasant resting-places where we lie down 
and drink of the sweet waters. “The Lord 
is my Shepherd, I shall not want. He maketh 
me to lie down beside the still waters.” Or 
we may call life a journey from death to life, 
from the City of Destruction to the Celestial 
City, as in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” —zi.e., from 
the unhappiness caused by sin to the peace 
and joy of forgiveness and home. Here, 
again, our Father-King has provided resting- 
places and wells for His weary travellers. In 
one of our beautiful Highland walks after a 
long pull up the valley, the traveller reaches 
the top of the hill, and then he finds a well 
and a seat with the words inscribed, “ Rest 
and be thankful,” and as he sits by the well, 
as Jesus sat weary and thirsty by Jacob’s 
Well, he thanks the kind donor of the well 
and of the seat. 

Such a resting-place is to be found at the 
Cross of Jesus Christ. Sin is the cause of 
all our unhappiness. It makes us afraid of 
God and afraid of death. We feel that we 
are not fit to meet God, and when our con- 
sciences begin to trouble us we are like worn- 
out thirsty travellers. We are anxious to 
know who can show us any good, or tell us 
any good news. Then it is we sometimes 
hear a voice whispering to us, “Come to 
me, and I will give you rest,” and as we look 
up we find it comes from Jesus on the Cross. 
He died on the Cross to take away our sins, 
and if we trust Him and love Him we shall find 
His words to be like cold water to a thirsty 
soul. The poor dying thief near the end of 
his long and weary journey was made quite 
happy when Jesus gave him a drink of His 
living water. It is at the Cross we get our 
sins forgiven and enter into peace. We draw 
water with joy from the wells of salvation. 
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Another resting-place is the place of 
prayer. I daresay you are sometimes 
wearied with the sameness of the days. 
You rise in the morning and go off to 
school. You return home in the afternoon, 
and lessons have to be learned; you have 
little crosses during the day that try your 
temper and cause disappointment. You 
have your faults that make you unhappy. 
But evening comes, your books are laid 
aside, you take out your Bible and read a 
few verses, after which you kneel down to 
thank God for His goodness to you and to 
ask His forgiveness for your sins, and 
having done that you lie down refreshed and 
enjoy sweet sleep. I know some boys who 
take a drink of water the first thing in the 
morning and the last at night. That is 
what the young Christian does. He takes 
a drink of the living water every morn- 
ing and every night. The Sabbath and 
the House of God are like Elim in the 
desert. 

I remember once lying down to rest very 
tired on a Saturday night; it was in a tent 
outside Jerusalem. I was soon fast asleep, 
and fancied I heard the most enchanting 
music. I wakened early on the Sabbath 
morning with the sweet chimes of the 
Russian church ringing in the Lord’s day, 
and it really sounded like the music of 
heaven. That Sabbath was a day of quiet 
rest to a weary traveller. So ought every 
Sunday to be. There is no work to do, no 
lessons to learn, the city is so quiet, the 
country even quieter, and as the bells ring 
out the invitation we go up to the House 
of God to rest there and to drink of the 
water of life held out to us by God’s 
servant. Some of us will never forget 
those happy Sabbaths that helped to make 
us glad and strong for the whole week. No 
wonder Bunyan calls the House of God 
“the Palace Beautiful built by the wayside 
for the relief and the security of the 
pilgrims.” 

The most delightful thing about these 
wells is they never run dry. During a hot 
summer there was a great scarcity of water 
on the shores of a beautiful Highland loch 
where I was staying, but there was one little 
well near my house that never dried up, and 
all the people round about came to draw 
water from it. This is the difference be- 
tween the wells God provides for us and 


the wells of worldly pleasure. The latter 
dry up, or you tire of the water, but never 
of the sweet water God gives you. Some 
one has counted seventy thousand promises 
in the Bible, a promise for every want and 
trial you have. Each promise is a well, 
and as you journey on from well to well 
you will come at last to that bright and 
beautiful land through which flows the River 
of the Water of Life, on whose banks is the 
Tree of Life, yielding its fruit every month, 
whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Hymn: ‘I think when I hear the sweet story 
of old" 
Read Ps. xxiii, 


Text: 2 Sam. xxiii. 15 
THE WELL OF BETHLEHEM 


A FEw miles to the south of Jerusalem is the 
little town of Bethlehem, built along the 
ridge of a hill in the hill country of Jada. 
The town and neighbourhood are full of 
interesting memories. In the plains below 
the town are the fields of Boaz, where Ruth 
once gleaned. On the hills beyond the 
shepherds were feeding their flocks when 
they saw the vision of angels and heard the 
song announcing the birth of Christ the 
Lord, who was laid in a manger among the 
cattle. Its interest to us this Sunday even- 
ing is that it was the place where David 
spent his boyhood. He knew every feature 
of the landscape. He had played in its 
streets, he had often quenched his thirst 
with the water of the well that was by the 
gate. As he grew older the young shepherd 
became a distinguished soldier, and in time 
was raised to the throne. The country was 
at war, and his old enemy, the Philistines, 
lay between him and Bethlehem. I fancy 
it was a very hot day ; the king was thirsty. 
All at once he was seized with a great 
longing. No water in the world, he thought, 
was as cool and refreshing as the water of 
the well he had so often drunk in his boy- 
hood. Speaking to himself, he said aloud, 
“ Oh that one would give me drink of the 
water of the well of Bethlehem which is by 
the gate.” Immediately three of his brave 
soldiers either stole past the enemy or 
fought their way to the well, filled. one of 
their helmets with the water, and brought 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


it to their king. It was a beautiful act of 
love, and David was deeply touched by it. 

The story has many simple lessons. It 
tells us that the memories of our early days 
are among our happiest. Home is very dear 
to most of us, and we look back with fond 
delight on the days spent there, when the 
sun seemed to shine so brightly, and the 
winds to sing so sweetly, when the smell of 
the clover was so fragrant, and we never 
felt tired. One of our great English writers 
has said, “ We could never have loved the 
earth so well if we had had no childhood in 
it, if it were not the earth where the same 
flowers come up again every spring that we 
used to gather with our tiny fingers. Our 
delight in the sunshine on the deep-bladed 
grass to-day might be no more than the faint 
perception of wearied souls, if it were not 
for the sunshine and the grass in the far-off 
years which live in us and transform our 
perceptions into love.” You will sometimes 
see two old men sitting enjoying the tales of 
the days when they were boys together, 
telling stories of the old school and the old 
teachers and their old companions. What 
stories can equal in interest the old Bible 
stories? We can recall our eagerness to hear 
about. Joseph and Moses and Samuel and 
David and Jesus. I sometimes envy the 
poor heathen boys who listen with sparkling 
eyes and open ears to these stories, so 
familiar to most of us. Dear children, 
prize these early memories, drink deep of 
the well of Holy Scripture when you are 
young, commit to memory its precious texts, 
and they will come back to memory some 
day when the heart is sore and the spirit 
weary. 

A time will come in your lives when you 
will wish you had your early advantages 
again. David could have hada drink of the 
water of the well of Bethlehem at almost 
any time if he had wished it; but it was 
just when it seemed impossible to have it 
that he so longed for it. You will come to 
feel the same. I know a boy who did not 
care much for home. He was fond of books 
of adventure and wished to go to sea. He 
had his desire and went his first voyage. 
When far away he wrote to his mother these 
words: “If Iam spared to come home I 
will never leave you.” Poor boy! He 
would have liked a drink of the well of love 
at home. Jesus gives usa picture of another 
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such boy, who had almost everything he 
wanted at home, but was longing to go out 
to see the world. His father allowed him 


to go. So long as his money lasted he was 
quite happy. When it was spent he was 
very miserable. He was sitting one day 


cold and hungry, feeding the swine, and his 
thoughts wandered home. He saw the old 
house, and his father, and the well-loaded 
table, and he felt a great longing to be home. 
“How many hired servants of my father 
have bread enough and to spare, and I 
perish with hunger!” Children, prize your 
opportunities and privileges now, for the 
time will come when you will wish you had 
them over again. Letters have come to me 
from boys and girls who have gone to America 
and Australia, in which they say that the one 
thing they miss is the old church and the 
few words to the children at the forenoon 
service. It was the dying request of the 
great and good Dr. Guthrie, “Sing me a 
bairns’ hymn !” 

What a wonderful love this story reveals ! 
So dearly did these soldiers love David that 
they were willing to risk their lives to make 
him happy. Does this not remind us of the 
love of Jesus, who, to give us a drink of the 
Water of Life, laid down His life for us? 
And if Jesus gave us such a proof of love, 
I wonder what you are prepared to do for 
Jesus or to give to Jesus? Are you willing to 
part with all sin for the love of Jesus? Are 
you willing to give up all like the Disciples 
for His sake? 


Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


FIFTH EVENING 
Hymn: “ There is something on earth for the 
children to do” 
Read Ps. Ixxxiv. 
Text: Ps. Ixxxiv. 6 


WELLS IN THE VALLEY OF BACA 


THE Israelites had only one sacred city and 
one Temple for the worship of God, and 
every Jew above twelve years of age was 
expected to go up three times a year to 
worship God at Jerusalem. On_ these 
occasions the pilgrims travelled in bands, 
and they had sometimes a long and weary 
journey. In the summer months the long 
narrow valleys leading up to Jerusalem be- 
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came very close, and the pilgrims felt faint 
and worn out. Well might the Psalmist call 
such a valley, at such a time, the valley of 
Baca, or weeping. Here is a description of 
part of the road taken by the Mahommedan 
pilgrims on their way to Mecca. “It isa 
desert peopled only with echoes, a place of 
death. The horizon was a sea of mirage ; 
gigantic sand columns whirled over the plains ; 
and on both sides of our road were huge piles 
of rock standing on the surface of sand or 
clay.” Occasionally some kind friend of the 
pilgrims took the trouble to dig a well in 
these valleys, and loud was the gratitude of 
the weary traveller to the benefactor who as 
he passed through the valley of Baca made it 
sweet. What, then, is the valley of Baca, 
and where is itto be found? You all,I think, 
know something about it and have all passed 
through it. You know what it is to weep, 
and although we speak of shedding tears of 
joy, as a rule tears are a sign of sorrow or 
suffering. When you have cause to weep 
bitterly you are passing through the valley of 
Baca. This life is often called a vale of 
tears, because while many are full of laughter 
others are sad and sorrowful. Even the 
laughing eyes are sometimes filled with tears. 
Sickness and death enter the happiest homes, 
and, to use the Bible expression, “ the 
daughters of music are brought low.” Our 
life is often like 


The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the scene, 
And by-and-by a cloud takes all away. 


Little children pass through the valley as 
well as grown-up men and women, and the 
old may be seen tottering along it with sad 
looks. Sometimes I go from the joy of a 
marriage to the deep sorrow of a funeral. 
If your ears, like those of the Norse giant, 
were quick to hear all the sounds in this 
world, your hearts would be almost broken 
by the groans and sighs of the poor slaves, 
of the neglected little children, of the sufferers 
in our hospitals and sick-rooms, and of the 
mourners as they go about the streets. 

Do not, however, think, my young friends, 
that there is nothing but sorrow in life. 
You know how much is done to make your 
lives bright and happy, and every one who 


seeks to dry a tear or bring a smile to a sad 
face is digging a well in the valley of Baca. 
To some boys and girls school is a time 
of trouble. But how much is done to make 
lessons easy and bright! What delightful 
school books there are now, full of pictures 
and interesting stories! Most delightful 
books are written for the young, and help you 
to pass many an hour on a rainy day. In 
fact, kind friends are always busy digging 
wells in the valley of Baca. If you go on 
Sabbath afternoons to the poor children’s 
dinner, or join a Fresh Air Fortnight party at 
the coast, and see the happy children playing 
in the fields or climbing the hills or wading 
in the sea, you will understand the meaning 
of wells in the valleyof Baca, A visit toa 
sick children’s hospital or to a home for 
incurables would do some of you boys and 
girls a great deal of good ; so much is done 
to brighten the lives of the poor little sufferers, 
many of whom will never be well. There 
are good men like the late Mr. John Boot 
in France, who went about seeking out the 
most hopeless and loathsome cases of bodily 
and mental disease in order to be helpful to 
them ; or like George Miiller, who died so 
recently, and did so much for the helpless 
orphans. A minister in Scotland, who died 
a few years ago, had all the principal papers 
sent to him. For what purpose, do you 
think? To see the lists of the deaths, and 
every day he posted to the sorrowing friends 
one or two leaflets full of comfortable words. 
Boys and girls, have you ever tried to dig a 
well in the valley of Baca? Have you ever 
denied yourselves a little pleasure to make 
others happy? Have you ever helped to 
cheer a sick brother or sister by reading to 
them or playing with them when confined to 
bed? Have you ever helped with your own 
money to give a poor little boy or girl a 
fortnight’s holiday? Have you ever set 
yourself to make home happy for a day? If 
not, make a beginning. You will find your 
own happiness in doing so. Then you will 
dig a well in the valley of Baca. 


‘Tis worth a wise man’s best of life, 
'Tis worth a thousand years of strife, 
If thou canst lessen but by one 

The countless ills beneath the sun, 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


R. GLADSTONE'S great influence over 
other people began at school, and it arose 
out of his Christian nature and stainless 

living. ‘At Eton,”’ said his friend, W. K. 
Hamilton, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, ‘I 
was a thoroughly idle boy, but I was saved from 
some worse things by getting to know Glad- 
stone.” Hamilton came to be regarded as one 
of the most devout Christian men of his day. 
“His recipe was love, his recipe was love” was 
Mr. Gladstone's intense expression of feeling about 
his old school-fellow in after years. To have exer- 
cised whilst still an Eton boy a lasting influence for 
good over a nature so saintly is a distinction which 
few Prime Ministers have enjoyed. 





AnoTHer school-fellow, sixty years after the event, 
says he remembers seeing Mr, Gladstone turn his 
glass upside down and decline to drink a coarse 
toast, proposed, according to annual custom, at a 
school dinner. He was not only pure-minded and 
courageous in those days; he also showed the 
humane feelings which coloured all his after life. 
On one occasion he stood forth as the champion 
of some wretched pigs, which it was the custom to 
torture at Eton Fair on Ash Wednesday, and, when 
bantered by his schoolfellows for his humanity, 
offered to write his reply “in good round hand 
upon their faces.” 





At Oxford Bishop Charles Wordsworth said that 
no man of Mr. Gladstone's standing in the Univer- 
sity read his Bible more or knewit better. Cardinal 
Manning described him as “ walking to church 
with his Bible and Prayer-book tucked under his 
arm"; and Mr. Gladstone himself relates how, in 
an early spirit of inquiry into the Nonconformist 
conscience, ‘‘at the hazard of severe notice, and 
perhaps punishment, we went together to the 
Baptist chapel of the place, once to hear Dr. 
Chalmers, and the other time to hear Mr. Rowland 
Hill.” 





HE cast many a lingering thought towards the 
Church, and the delight it would have given him 
to have entered it came out on many occasions, 
as when a warm admirer presented him with a 
walking-stick, and Mr. Gladstone exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, 
that would make a good bishop's staff." But he 
was destined to be a champion of freedom and a 
lawgiver, which calls to mind a little dialogue over- 
heard in the train. 

“There hasna been a lawgiver equal to Mr. 
Gladstone since the days o’ Moses,” said one 
man, 


Moses!" retorted the other, “‘ Moses got the 
law gien tae him frae the Lord, but Mr. Gladstone 
maks laws oot o’ his ain heed.” 





In later life, he never seemed too busy to go out 
of his way if he could be of any help. The poor 
widow with the unmanageable son, who sought 
out the famous statesman at Hawarden and poured 
into his ear the trouble of her sorrowing heart, 
found a ready helper and friend. A messenger 
was sent after the erring youth, and he was 
brought into his presence. Mr. Gladstone had 
a long, quiet talk with him, pointing out the 
path of rectitude, and melting him to tears. 
The boy rose to go, whereupon Mr. Gladstone, 
placing his hand on his shoulder, said, ‘‘ We must 
have a word of prayer before you leave.” The 
venerable gentleman and the rebellious youth knelt 
down together, with the result that the mother’s 
heart was rejoiced by the complete reclamation of 
her son. 





Wen Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr. Gladstone 
regularly passed a certain crossing sweeper on his 
way to St. Martin’s Church. The man fell ill, 
and when the Vicar visited him and asked, “ Did 
any one come to see you during your illness?” 
he replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir, Mr. Gladstone.” ‘* Which 
Mr. Gladstone?" asked the astonished parson. 
“‘Why, Mr. Gladstone himself. He often speaks 
to me and gives me something at my crossing. Not 
seeing me one day he asked my mate why I was 
not there, He told him I was ill, and as my mate 
gave him my address he came to see me and talked 
and read to me.” 


EvEN in the midst of the hurry and excitement 
of a political campaign, he had a kind word, and 
the time to say it in, for those who were not even 
on the voting list. At Newark whilst canvassing 
he included in his visits the old folks living in the 
almshouses who had no votes. One of them tear- 


fully told him that she regretted her influence was 
so small, 





A STUDENT to the end of his days, Mr. Gladstone 
had great sympathy with any searcher after know- 
ledge, and afforded generous help in cases where he 
came across working men struggling with serious in- 
tellectual studies. Some fifteen years ago an employé 
at Woolwich Arsenal, interested in ancient history, 
ventured to send a criticism of a pamphlet which 
Mr. Gladstone had written, to the author. Mr. 
Gladstone was so much pleased that he replied 
thanking him for his criticism, and made inquiries 
relative to the position of the critic. Asa result of 
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those inquiries, the late vicar of Plumstead received 
a letter from Mr. Gladstone enclosing a cheque for 
£10, with the request that the clergyman would see 
that the employé expended the money in books 
which might assist him to continue his studies in 
history. 


Not only could he bestow favours graciously, but he 
understood the motive which made the smallest 
gift precious. A collier on one occasion pressed 
forward from a seething crowd, and with his rough 
coal-stained hands pushed a rose up to the carriage 
window. It was a tiny rose, but Mr. Gladstone 
took it, smelt it, and, saying it was deliciously fra- 
grant, passed it inside into the saloon among the 
basket of flowers that were lying there. 





THEN there is the Northrop carrier who received 
a typical kindness from the great man. He was in 
the vicinity of one of Mr. Gladstone's lodges, and 
had a barrel of beer to leave by the roadside for a 
farmer who was to pick it up on his way past. But 
the carman didn’t know howto get the cask lowered 
when along came Mr. Gladstone, axe over shoulder, 
looking an ideal woodman. ‘Hey, old com- 
rade,”’ shouted the carman, ‘‘come and give us a 
hand with this barrel.” Without any hesitation 
the Premier assisted him to lower it to the ground. 
“Now, old fellow,” said the carrier, “if you'll 
come up into the village I'll pay for a pint of the 
best for thee.” ‘No, thank you. You are welcome 
to my assistance,” said Mr. Gladstone, and walked 
away towards the Castle smiling. A villager, who 
was standing a little way off, then came up to the 
carrier, and asked him if he knew who had been 
helping him. ‘ No,” was the reply. ‘ Why,” said 
the villager, ‘‘that was Mr. Gladstone!" ‘*Whata 
fool I be,”’ said the carrier; ‘‘ but he’s a good old 
chap. He helped me, and thou knows he done it 
so willing like.” 


Sunpay Mr. Gladstone regarded as a day of rest 
and communion with God, ‘ Ihave myself,’ he 
wrote in 1876, ‘‘in the course of a laborious life 
signally experienced both its mental and its physical 
benefits. I can hardly overstate its value in this 
view.” To the late M. Léon Say he wrote in 1889 
that he had always endeavoured, as far as circum- 
stances had allowed, to exercise the privilege of 
rest on the Lord’s Day; ‘and now,” he added, 
‘nearly at the end of a laborious career of nearly 
fifty-seven years, I attribute in great part to that 
cause the prolongation of my life and the preserva- 
tion of the faculties I may still possess,” It was 
his custom to rise early and walk along the path- 
way through Hawarden Park, which he had helped 
to make with his own hands, to the early morning 
celebration in the church, and sometimes he was 
the only participant with the clergy, 
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“‘SuRSUM CORDA" was his motto to the Sunpay 
MaGazIneE, and no one realised more than he that 
only in the warmth of the divine sunshine could 
the heart be kept cheerful, loving and pure, To 
this end he wrote his book, ‘The Impregnable 
Rock of Holy Scripture.’ It cost him a tremendous 
amount of labour and study and time. Even 
the long chapters, some of them amounting to as 
much as nine thousand words, were written in his 
own handwriting, and the proofs were carefully 
corrected by him in such minutes as he could spare 
before going down to the Houseof Commons. But 
as the Methodist Times is able to show, that work, 
of which eleven thousand copies are in circulation, 
has been the means of uplifting men. 





An extract from a letter sent to Mr. Gladstone is of 
much interest : 

DEAR AND HonovureED Sir,— .. . As a working 
man, a fair amount of my spare time is spent in 
visiting the sick and needy. While engaged in this 
work, I became intimately acquainted with a man 
seventy-seven years of age, who was a sceptic, 
denying the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thinking if there had been such a Person, He was 
but a good man born before His time ; and he could not 
accept the Biblical account of the Creation. He 
being a most ardent admirer of yourself and your 
life-work, it occurred to me during one of my many 
conversations with him that your ‘ Impregnable 
Rock of Holy Scripture”’ might be helpful to him, 
especially upon the Creation. I lent it to him, and 
he read it critically, but with inexpressible delight 
and great profit, being constrained to accept your 
teaching. He then undertook to read the four 
Gospels, and now, Iam thankful to say, he is wor- 
shipping the God he denied. With childlike sim- 
plicity he is trusting in the Saviour he once ignored. 
He has received the truth with the greatest caution ; 
the change has been very gradual, but the Living 
Word applied by the Great Spirit has produced a 
new man. 

To this Mr. Gladstone replied : 

Dear Sir,—I thank you cordially for the grati- 
fying information you have given me. It shows 
that the Almighty will sometimes avail Himself of 
the humblest and meanest instruments for the pro- 
secution of His holy purposes. All praise be to His 
Name. Your very faithful servant, 

W. E. GLapsTonE, 





Anp now he is gone and 


The light he leaves behind him lies 

Upon the path of men, 
He loved goodness for its own sake, and the people 
loved him and followed him because he was good. 
He can still be a glass wherein we may dress our- 
selves, profiting by his lofty example and Christian 
faith. 
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O much has been said elsewhere about Mr. 
Gladstone by those who speak with intimate 
knowledge, that it is needless to refer at any 

length to the national bereavement. We have lost 
a great man : we have gained a great memory; and 
character remains to inspire even when the actual 
work of a statesman in legislation is forgotten or 
superseded. All the tributes that have been paid to 
the dead agree at one point—in their recognition of 
religious faith and duty as the supreme element of 
his character. He was, it has been finely said, 
“‘a public saint.” Not in the sense that he made 
a spectacle and parade of his religion, but be- 
cause in office and in private life, at all costs and 
in spite of all difficulties, he resolutely and con- 
sistently obeyed the same divine law. 


Ir there is no actual alliance between the United 
Statesof America and ourselves, there is asympathy 
on both sides of the sea that is stronger and more 
enduring than any paper treaty. Recent events 
have drawn us together. The future probably will 
bring us closer still; for when the war with Spain 
comes to an end, then will begin the time of diffi- 
culty, suspicion and hostility. There are nations 
in Europe that would strongly resent the presence 
of America in parts where they aspire to supremacy, 
and our help may be of service in dealing with the 
opponents of the Republic whether open or un- 
avowed. Canada has done well in establishing a 
tribunal to settle any differences that may arise 
between herself and her neighbour. We, too, must 
have a court of the same kind, and if the Anglo- 
American committee which has been organised with 
such unexpected success can promote such an 
arrangement, it will render a service for which 
statesmen and nations will be grateful in genera- 
tions tocome. Sentiment is excellent; but senti- 
ment must be made effective. 


Tue recognised leaders of the High Church clergy 
are wise in their generation. They see clearly that 
the extreme men who in doctrine and in ritual are 
anxious to approach as closely as they can to Rome 
have provoked public indignation, and that unless 
they are checked reaction is inevitable. And with 
this end in view they have met in conference to dis- 
countenance a lawlessness which they know to be 
dangerous. But they are not all agreed in the 
position that they have taken up. One section 
declare that the bishops must be obeyed when they 
prohibit any change, whether by addition or 
omission, in the services of the Prayer-book. 
Another section go further and insist that the con- 
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sent of the bishops must be obtained before any such 
change is made. Together, these two parties repre- 
sent all that is most influential in the movement 
with which they are associated. A small body of 
the London clergy, however, stand apart, who, 
while admitting the principle of episcopal obedience 
“in the abstract,” assert that the present moment 
is not the time for asserting episcopal authority. 
TheChurch Times apparently sympathises with them, 
and gravely asks ‘‘Can we trust the bishops?" 
It would be interesting to know what the Bishop of 
London—or the Archbishop of Canterbury--will 
say when he reads this manifesto. The bishop 
apparently has resolved to keep the peace at almost 
any cost; but if he can be provoked, the insolence 
which is ready to acknowledge his authority “in 
the abstract,"’ but demurs to its enforcement in the 
concrete, may tempt him to assert himself. A very 
little encouragement would raise a storm that 
would sweep these Anglican-Romanists before it. 
Thenation knows the difference between martyrdom 
and mutiny. 


Tue debate in the House of Commons and the 
correspondence in the newspapers must have dis- 
appointed those Churchmen who hoped to give the 
clergy some relief in this time of their poverty. The 
rating system, as it now stands, at first sight must 
seem unfair. Here are a clergyman and a doctor 
living side by side, the doctor with an annual income 
of £1000 from fees, the clergyman with an income 
of £300 coming from tithe. They are taxed in due 
proportion; but while the doctor pays rates only 
for his house and garden—that is, on a sumof £100 
or £120 a year—the clergyman is rated on every 
penny of his income; evenif he is compelled to keep 
a curate at his own expense, he cannot claim any 
remission, and he pays three times as much towards 
local rates as his more prosperous neighbour. Such 
treatment seems unequal, and the hardship is the 
greater now that clerical incomes have been so 
seriously affected by agricultural depression. But 
unfortunately for their prospects of relief, the clergy 
are not the only sufferers. In some cases school- 
masters and college-tutors are partly paid by tithe; 
and not unfrequently tithes are held in private 
ownership. The same principle would apply 
throughout. It is impossible to relieve some tithe- 
holders without relieving all. Such a change would 
greatly add to the burden which the other rate- 
payers have to bear, and agricultural land is already 
rated so heavily that the farmers would fight des- 
perately against any proposal of the kind. If the 
clergy are to be helped—and their need is great—it 
must be by private munificence, and not at the 
public cost. 
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Tue federation of the Empire must still be regarded 
as a dream of the future—perhaps of the distant 
future. We may find it impossible to unite the 
colonies to the mother-country by any closer and 
more formal ties until we have had to fight for 
them, and until they have realised what they would 
lose by passing under the control of some more 
arbitrary and jealous Power. In any case such a 
union must be a gradual process; it cannot be 
brought about by a single stroke. Australian 
federation must come first ; and even that has still 
tocome. But it seems to be nearer now than it 
has ever been before. Were it not for the resistance 
of New South Wales, the oldest and in some ways 
the most powerful of our Australasian dependencies, 
it might be brought about now. And even there 
the scheme of federation is supported by a majority, 
though the majority is not large enough to satisfy 
the requirements of the law under which the vote 
was taken. In the other colonies the federal policy 
has been received, not merely with favour, but with 
enthusiasm, and ‘it is difficult to believe that its 
realisation can be long delayed. Opinion in New 
South Wales will develop as it has developed else- 
where, if it is not hurried or forced. 


Peace is restored in Italy. The riots have been 
suppressed with the aid of bayonets and cannon, 
but the seeds of revolution still remain. Few 
people have much hope that Italy will escape a 
terrible catastrophe. The immediate conflict, 


however, is not between order and anarchy, but- 


between the civil power and the Vatican. The 
priests of the Roman Church have been encouraged, 
if not directed, to ally themselves with the forces 
arrayed against the throne and the Government. 
Some have actively supported Socialist candidates; 
others have instigated the people to refuse to pay 
taxes. In some districts, where the influence of 
the Church is strong, they have helped to obstruct 
and to destroy municipal government. In fact, 
Mr. Stillman—than whom there is no more trust- 
worthy and competent authority on Italian affairs 
—asserts that the priesthood, inspired by a section 
of the Cardinals, have carried on a perpetual war- 
fare with the King and his Ministers, and that they 
are eagerly anticipating the downfall of the mon- 
archy and the establishment of a federal republic. 
It is a short-sighted policy. The Roman Church 
will not gain in the end by the triumph of Socialism. 
Men who rebel against constitutional authority are 
not apt to obey priests. One revolution prepares 
the way for another. Civil freedom strengthens 
the desire for freedom in religion. But there is one 
danger. The Italian Government may be driven 
to retaliate; a policy of self-defence may be 
denounced as a policy of persecution. And the 
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very shadow of persecution would unite the Church 
against a secular foe, and would estrange those 
wiser and more loyal men who though priests have 
not ceased to be patriots. 


Necessity is stronger than etiquette or tradition, 
and the barriers which the Emperor of China has 
maintained for centuries between his sacred person 
and foreigners of the highest rank have at last been 
broken down. During his recent visit Prince 
Henry of Prussia was received in audience on 
terms approaching equality. In earlier days, if 
admitted to the same room, he would have been 
kept at adistance. A crowd of officials would have 
been present to shield the Emperor from any con- 
tact with the stranger. Direct speech would have 
been resented as an outrage. But now the East 
has been compelled to abandon its proud isolation 
even if it still keeps its illimitable disdain. The 
Chinese Emperor has learnt that there are other 
thrones in the world more powerful if less venerable 
than his own, and that he cannot deal with the 
sovereigns of the West as if they were his servants 
and he their lord. He has begun to act upon his 
lesson. No doubt, the courtiers will attempt to 
conceal or to misrepresent the concessions that 
have been made; but the truth will leak out, and 
even the officials will come to understand that they, 
too, must accept the new order and all that it 
involves—that where their Emperor leads they 
must follow. 


Mr. PLIMSsOLL was not a great man: he was not 
always a wise man. But for all that he was a real 
force in public affairs. A warm heart, a sensitive 
conscience and a fearless nature, made him bold 
to speak and to act where most men would have 
distrusted their judgment or would have kept 
silence in despair. When he made his famous 
onslaught upon the men who sent rotten ships to 
sea and made a profit by their loss, regardless of 
the sacrifice of human life, he did not attempt to 
discriminate between the upright and the base ; in 
the passion of his righteous indignation he struck 
at all alike. And so, when he impeached the 
Government of the day for their connivance at 
wholesale murder, as he described it, he was cruelly 
reckless in his denunciation. But the people, who 
saw that he was a man in earnest, with no personal 
ends to seek, and careless of position or popularity, 
responded to his appeal; and though he was not 
the man to carry through a measure of reform, he 
supplied the impulse without which reform would 
have been impossible. And even when his charges 
were too sweeping, he taught us what to suspect 
and for what to watch. 








